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A HISTORY OF RENDILLE, BONI AND SOMALI 
by 
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The Sam languages are spoken in the Eastern African countries of Somalia, 
Kenya and Ethiopia. They include Rendille, Boni and the various dialects 
of the Somali dialect cluster. The term "Sam" refers to a closely-knit 
unit of Cushitic languages within the Qmo-Tana (formerly called "Somaloid" 
or "Macro -Somali") branch of Lowland East Cushitic. The Sam-speaking 
people originate from the Ethiopian Highlands. During the last two 
millennia, it is claimed here, they took possession of the arid plains of 
northeastern Kenya, Somalia and eastern Ethiopia. In the present paper 
an attempt is made at reconstructing aspects of the history of the Sam 
languages . 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The present paper aims at describing some aspects of the linguistic history of a group of 
East African languages, i.e. Rendille, Boni, and Somali. At the same time it intends to 
provide some information on the early history of the people speaking these languages. 

Our interest in the study of the Sam languages was aroused during field research within 
the project "Language Atlas of Kenya". 1 In the course of this, we were confronted with 
the task of documenting languages on which little or no information was available. Most 
of these languages turned out to belong to the East Cushitic branch of the Afroasiatic 
(Erythraic) family. When attempting to establish a genetic sub- classification we noticed 
that some of these East Cushitic languages differ considerably from each other in their 
structure and lexicon. The Yaaku (Mogogodo) language of central Kenya, for example, has 
been shown to belong to East Cushitic but it does not exhibit substantial similarities 
with other languages of this branch (see Greenberg 1963b; Ehret 1974:32-33). Other lan- 
guages again share a relatively close genetic relationship. Such is the case with the 
Sam languages. This relationship has been largely ignored by scholars working on these 
languages, although Harold C. Fleming (1964) had drawn attention to it more than a decade 
ago. 

Our field research revealed that it is possible to examine this relationship in more detail 
by applying the comparative method of historical linguistics. While some scholars have 
expressed doubts as to whether this method can be applied successfully to African languages 
outside the Bantu- speaking area, our comparisons within the Sam group suggest that these 
languages do not behave any differently from Bantu or Indo-European languages. The com- 
parative method has been shown to be applicable to the Kuliak languages (Heine 1976a) . The 
Sam languages constitute the second East African non- Bantu language unit to which this 
method proves to be applicable. 

The notes that follow may suffer from a number of obvious shortcomings. Perhaps the most 
serious one is that the author is not a "Cushitist". With an academic tradition that goes 
back to the first half of the 19th century, Cushitic studies constitute one of the best 
established branches of Africanistics . 2 To familiarize oneself adequately with this field 
would require years of intensive study, yet the author must confess that he did not 
become interested in comparative Cushitic studies until 1975 when he was compelled to 
deal with Kenyan Cushitic languages as part of the project "Language and Dialect Atlas of 
Kenya". 

Secondly, the linguistic materials on which this work is based are in most cases scanty, the 
only data on languages like Rendille and Boni available to date being shorter vocabularies 
and grammatical sketches. 

Another shortcoming may be seen in the fact that a substantial amount of publications are 
available oh one of the languages considered here, i.e. Somali. Thanks to the work of 
Leo Reinisch, Ernesto Cerulli, B.W. Andrzejewski and others, Somali has become one of the 


‘This project is sponsored by the Veutichz ¥ouc.hangigemexm>akaf t t. It is conducted 
jointly by Wilhelm Mohlig, who is responsible for the Bantu languages, and the present 
author dealing with the non- Bantu languages of Kenya. 

2 As early as 1845, there was some literature on Cushitic languages available, including 
grammatical descriptions and vocabularies. The designation 'Cushitic' was introduced 
by 1858 (see Kohler 1975: 290). 
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best -documented languages of Africa. Yet we have decided to exploit this wealth of pub- 
lished data only to a limited extent so as not to bias the results of our analysis too 
much in favour of one particular language. In this way we have tried to establish a 
somewhat balanced basis of interlinguistic comparison, although we cannot be sure whether 
the disadvantages of this approach do not outweigh its advantages. 

It is nevertheless hoped that the present study may be of some use to people interested 
in the languages and history of Cushitic- speaking peoples. It would seem to us that com- 
parative research so far has been dominated by large-scale comparison involving many 
divergent languages. 3 On the other hand, very little information is available on the 
internal structure of various Cushitic sub-groups; more often, the existence of linguistic 
relationships has been assumed rather than proven. One of the main goals of this paper is 
therefore to encourage small-scale comparative research on Cushitic languages, with 
particular emphasis on those languages that have hitherto largely escaped the attention of 
scholars working in this field. 

The present paper would not have been possible without the encouragement we received from 
Hans -Jurgen Sasse. We are deeply indebted to him for his invaluable advice on all matters 
relating to Cushitic studies. We would also like to express our gratitude to Derek 
Elderkin who made available his unpublished field notes on Boni, to Max Trutenau who read 
an earlier version of this paper and suggested various improvements , and to Robert Hetzron 
for various critical comments. 


2. THE SAM LANGUAGES 


2.1. THE LANGUAGES 

The following languages are included in this group: 

2.1.1. Rendille 4 

The self-designation for the language is a{, X. ftE-nd 'if£e. The Rendille -speaking people 
inhabit the southern part of Marsabit District in Northern Kenya, According to the Kenya 
Population Census of 1969, they number 18,729. The total of Rendille speakers, however, 
must be assumed to be below 15,000 (see below). 

Rendille society is divided on economic, social and geographical grounds into two sections: 
the "Rendille proper", who have what is essentially a camel economy, and the Ariaal 
(cwL'ucil, PI anJjxal'd ) . The "Rendille proper" occupy the northern part of the Rendille 
country, i.e. the desert -like areas between Marsabit and the south-eastern shores of Lake 
Turkana (formerly Lake Rudolf) , whereas the Ariaal with their focus on cattle economy 
inhabit the southern part of Rendille country, the Logologo-Laisamis area and a narrow 
strip all along the northern fringes of Sampur country. Socio-economically, the Ariaal 
Rendille occupy a position somewhere between the "Rendille proper" and the Sampur 
(Samburu) , their southern neighbours (Spencer 1973:130). 

The difference between these two sections of Rendille society is also reflected in lan- 
guage behaviour (see Heine 1976a: 1.3): whereas the majority of "Rendille proper" are 


^Ve do not wish to underrate the relevance of such studies. Their importance has 
only recently been demonstrated again in comparative work on the Cushitic verb conducted 
by Robert Hetzron (1974) and Andrzej Zaborski (1975) . 

4 For more detailed information on the language see Heine (1976b) . 
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monolingual Rendille speakers, Ariaal society is marked by a pattern of bilingualism which 
seems to lead to a language shift from Rendille to Sampur , an Eastern Nilotic language. 
Nowadays, children usually grow up with Sampur as their first and primary language, 
having hardly any knowledge of their parents' language. This is particularly so along 
the southern fringes of Ariaal country. In Laisamis, the largest trading center of 
southern Rendille, for example, Rendille has been found to be the first language of 83 
per cent of the people over twenty years. Among the children under ten, on the other hand, 
98 per cent speak Sampur as their first language. 

Due to this process of language shift, there is a notable discrepancy between ethnic and 
linguistic affiliation. There are probably several thousand young Ariaal people who 
claim to be Rendille by tribe, but who speak Sampur, rather than Rendille, as their 
first and primary language. 

Until 1975, Rendille has been a virtually unknown language, the only published data on it 
being those of Harold C. Fleming (1964:60-71), collected during several hours of informant- 
work. In 1976, Heine published notes on Rendille grammar (Heine 1976a). Since then, 
various more substantial contributions to our knowledge of Rendille have been made, in 
particular Oomen (1977a; 1977b), Hudson (1977), and Sim (1977). 

2.1.2. Boni 5 

The Boni (Aweera) language is spoken in the well-wooded hinterland of Lamu District in 
Kenya between the Tana river and the Somalia boundary, with some groups extending into 
southern Somalia. The Boni-speaking people consist of a few thousand hunters and gatherers 6 
who in recent years have begun to give up their traditional economy in favour of farming. 

The Boni are called mat a by the Galla, their western neighbours, b'oon by the Somali and 
wa*boni by the Swahili. There has been some confusion surrounding the term "Boni" 
since it has been applied with reference to various other hunter- gatherer communities in 
the area of the lower Tana, all of which are Galla-speaking. 

A.N. Tucker (1969) therefore proposed to replace this name by "Aweera", which he claims 
is the name by which the Boni refer to themselves. aiMeeA, or aweeji-a, is the Boni word 
for 'hunter' or 'to hunt' and may refer to anybody engaged in the activity of hunting, 
independent of his ethnic background. We have therefore proposed to return to the name 
"Boni", mainly because of the following reasons: (a) this is the term being used by the 
Kenyan administration, and (b) the Boni themselves seem to prefer to be referred to by 
this name (Heine 1977c:l-3). 

In order to avoid any further confusion, we shall henceforth reserve the name "Boni" to 
the "true Boni" whose language is treated in this paper and refer to the other groups that 
have been subsumed under this label either by their own names (e.^. wa&t many 'ole, usaoX 
g’ede ) or else by the qualifying designation "Galla-speaking Boni". 


^Tor more detailed information on the language see Heine (1977) . 

kfhe exact number of Boni speakers is not known. The Kenya Population Census of 1969 
lists 3,972 "Boni/Sanye" as living in Kenya, and of these 1,276 are found in the Lamu 
District where most Boni live, and 835 in Tana River District. Since these figures 
include not only Boni but also some "Galla-speaking Boni" as well as the South Cushitic 
Dahalo , one is lead to assume that the total number of Boni speakers may not exceed 
2,000. There is no more recent information on the number of Boni living in Southern 
Somalia. 
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Although the language is spoken by only a relatively small number of people, it can be 
subdivided into a number of clearly distinct dialects. The Boni themselves refer to the 
various dialect groups by the following names: 


(a) 

b 'Vuitn! 1 

(b) 

id^ajL'ze. 

(c) 

ki'aax^gu 

(d) 

k 'ac e * 


located in the west, in and around Pandanguo; 
between Pandanguo and Mkunumbi; 

in the center, near the coast, around settlements like Baragoni, 
Ndununi and Magumba (Mtfalimu) ; 

in the northeast between Bodhei and Mararani in Milimani, Basuba 
(Bauri) , and Mangai. 


Even this list may not exhaust the number of possible Boni dialects, other group names 
being: (e) kiLii and (f) wayos it, both in Somalia around Kisimayu, (g) bnAa, living in 
roughly the same area as the fcf.'aaijgu 3 in Ndununi and Magumba, (h) duAa, near Kiunga, and 
(i) g&dia., near river Tana. The hMLLL are said to be mostly Somali-speaking and the 
gtcLLa mostly Galla- speaking (Steve Harvey, personal communication of February, 1976). 

Two short vocabularies published in the 19th century by G.A. Fischer (1878:141-144) and 
H.H. Johnston (1886:401-402), as well as a few grammatical notes (Tucker 1969:66-81) are 
the only published data on this language to date. An elaborate discussion on the 19th 
century vocabularies and on the position of Boni has been provided by Harold C. Fleming 
(1964:71-78). Our own account of the language (Heine 1977) is based on the western 
dialect (6 ' but speakers of central and eastern Boni have been consulted as well. 


2.1.3. "Jabarti" 

It is neither known who speaks this language nor where exactly it is spoken, nor whether 
it is still spoken anywhere today. The first account of it stems from Leo Reinisch who 
in 1904 published a short monograph, based on data collected by Wilhelm Hein during his 
expedition to Aden and Shekh Osman in 1901/1902 (Reinisch 1904). The other major contri- 
bution to the study of Jabarti was made by Maria von Tiling (1921/22) who was able to 
work with a "Jabarti" speaker in Hamburg. 

The "Jabarti" inhabit the southern part of Somalia from 6° n.l. to approximately 3° n.l. 
along the coast as well as inland between the rivers Juba and Shebelle. "Jabarti" is a 
name given to them by the Arabs, their own name being unknown. 7 They are said to be 
divided into two main "tribes": the Digil and the Hawiyye (Hoye) . Digil and Hawiyye 
belong to basically different congeries of clans: whereas the Hawiyye form one of the 
four main clan-families of the Samaale or Somali proper (the others being the Dir, Isaaq, 
and the Daarood; I.M. Lewis 1960:214/215), the Digil, together with the Rahanwiin, belong 
to the Sab, i.e. the second major part of the Somali nation which occupies the fertile 
lands between the Shebelle and the Juba rivers . 8 

From the few details given by Reinisch and von Tiling it would seem that the Jabarti 
overwhelmingly, if not exclusively, belong to the Sab. Maria von Tiling's informant 


? For a discussion of the name, see Tiling 1921/22:20-22. 

^lote that I.M. Lewis claims that both the Digil and Rahanwiin have been Gal la- speaking 
until recently, and both are said to have arisen "from the intermixture of south-driving 
Somali with the rearguard of the Galla occupying most of the lower reaches of the Juba" (LM. 
Lewis 1955:46). In the light of more recent research (see Ch. 5) it is doubtful whether 
this view is indeed in accordance with some historical developments in Southern Somalia. 
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Osman Abdi for example mentioned that the people referred to as "Jabarti" in Aden have a 
low standing, doing lowly jobs such as cleaning public lavatories and drains. Osman 
Abdi considered the term "Jabarti" as equivalent to low worker and ignorant person. He 
would insist that this does not apply at all to the Hawiyye. I.M. Lewis describes the 
Sab in the following way: 

"The Sab are held in contempt for their lowly origins, stemming from Sab as 
opposed to Somali, for their heterogeneous composition which includes Negroid 
elements, for their lack of a clear, politically significant genealogical 
structure, and, more importantly perhaps, because they are predominantly 
cultivators" (I.M. Lewis 1955:31). 

From the distribution of the "Jabarti" it appears that they are, or have been, largely 
cultivators, differing from the pastoral Samaale living farther north and south. 

Both Reinisch and von Tiling consider Jabarti a dialect of the Somali language, though 
von Tiling has some reservations. She talks of the "language of the Jabarti" and 
emphasizes that Jabarti differs considerably from Somali (1921/22:23) having been "sepa- 
rated from it a long time ago and forming a linguistic development area of its own" 
(1921/22:160). I.M. Lewis remarks on the difference between Sab and "Somali proper": 

"Linguistically the speech of the Sab differs from that of the northern pas- 
toralists by about as much as French does from Italian. The gulf in language 
is thus much wider than that between any of the northern pastoral dialects" 

(Lewis 1961:13). 

Assuming that "the speech of the Sab" is more or less identical with "Jabarti" there would 
seem to be some justification in treating Jabarti and Somali as different languages, 
which, however, belong to one and the same dialect continuum— in a similar way as French 
and Italian do. In more recent times, Jabarti has been influenced considerably by 
Somali, i.e. the language of the Samaale or "Somali proper". 

2.1.4. Somali 

Somali is by far the most important of all the Sam languages. The. name of the language is 
a itOomaaLL. The total of its speakers exceeds three millions. Most of them live in 
the Republic of Somalia where Somali is both the national and the official language. 

Other areas inhabited by Somali are the Northeastern Province as well as the Tana river 
area of Kenya, the Harar region of Ethiopia, and French Somaliland. For the literature 
on Somali, see Johnson (1963). 

Somali is divided into a number of dialects which seem to form a large dialect continuum. 

A satisfactory description of this continuum has not yet been presented to date. The 
Handbook of African Languages, following B.W. Andrzej ewski , the outstanding Somali scholar, 
lists three main dialect groups, which may be referred to as the Northern, Southern, and 
Benadir groups, respectively. The Northern dialects are spoken by the typically pastoral 
Isaaq, Daarood, Dir and Hawiyye (Hawiya, Hoye) , i.e. those clan- families which according 
to I.M. Lewis make up the Samaale or "Somali proper" (I.M. Lewis 1961:12). The Southern 
dialects include the Rahanwiin and probably the Tuuni and Jiddu. The Benadir (banaacLOi) 
speaking people are said to consist of the "largely detribalized inhabitants of the coastal 
towns of Somalia" (Tucker/Bryan 1956:125-26). 


^lote that these terms are based on historical considerations (see Ch. 5). Due to more 
recent migrations, some sections of Northern clan-families are now found living to the 
south of the Southern dialect area (5.6). 
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2.1.5. Other Sab Languages 

Apart from "Jabarti", there are two more linguistically divergent "tribes" belonging to 
the Sab section of Somali. They are the Yibir and the Midgan. 10 J.W.C. Kirk remarks 
about them: 

"The UbifiA are said to be sorcerers, and to have prophetic powers and the 
power of cursing. They live by begging, but especially by the levy of a 
tax on Somalis, at a marriage or the birth of a child .... The MidganA are 
by nature hunters or trappers, and live largely by the meat of game they 
can kill in the jungle. They are also employed by Somalis to work for 
them, in return for which they receive occasional payment, in food or 
otherwise, and protection, from their employer. This work consists in 
fetching wood, drawing water, and digging and cleaning wells. 

Both tribes also work in leather, tanning hides, and making leather orna- 
ments, saddles, shoes, etc." (Kirk 1905:184). 

These two tribes are said to speak languages that, although being structurally similar to 
Somali, differ in their lexicon considerably both from Somali and from each other. The 
data published by Kirk (1905) suggest that they might be artificial codes rather than 
being natural languages. 11 The scanty evidence available does not allow for any clear-cut 
statement on the genetic position of these languages. 

2.2. CLASSIFICATION 

The Sam languages belong to the Cushitic sub- family of the Afroasiatic (Erythraic) lan- 
guage family. Within Cushitic, the genetic position of Sam can be described by means of 
the following tree diagram (cf. Bender et al. 1976:14; 43): 

Cushitic 


North Cushitic 


Central Cushitic South Cushitic East Cushitic 


"Highland" "Lowland" 


Northern "Oromo" 

1 1 

Western Northern 

(Galaboid) 


Knbofie. Vcuzmch Elmo to Bayio 


Omo-Tana 


Eastern 


(Sam) 


10 Note that although these two groups are conmonly referred to as "Sab" they have to be 
distinguished from the Digil and Rahanwiin, both on diachronic and synchronic grounds (cf. 
I.M. Lewis 1961:14). 

1 ^irk mentions with respect to Midgan: "In account, given me by a Midgan, of the 
traditional origin of his tribe, it was suggested that this language was invented by the 
Midgan's ancestors in the jungle as a secret code" (Kirk 1905:189-90). 
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The Sara languages, which form the Eastern sub-group of Omo-Tana, are sub-classified in the 
following way (see Heine 1976b: 3): 

Sam 


Western Eastern (Dad) 


Re.ndiLte. Boyu. JabojutL SomaJLL 

The above classification differs in some ways from previous classifications, especially in 

the following points: 

(1) The term "Omo-Tana" is new, it replaces earlier designations like "Macro -Somali" 
(Fleming 1964) and "Somaloid" (Bender 1971) which do not seem justifiable on linguistic 
grounds (see Heine 1976b) . 

(2) The Galaboid languages Arbore, Dasenech and Elmolo, which were allocated to the 
southern branch of Oromo" in Fleming (1976:43), are classified as Omo-Tana languages 
on the basis of recent evidence presented by Hans-Jiirgen Sasse (1975). 

(3) The classification of the Sam languages largely agrees with that proposed by Harold C. 
Fleming (1964:82-83), but differs from that contained in Fleming (1976:43), which 
considers Rendille, Boni, Rahanwiin, Southern Somali and Northern Somali as co- 
ordinate members of one and the same group, i.e. Sam. Evidence in favour of the 
present classification is contained in Ch. 4 of this paper. 

(4) A particularly close relationship between Elmolo and the Sam languages had been 
claimed in Heine (1973). More recent studies suggest that Elmolo has to be excluded 
from the list of Sam languages after all. 

The term "Sam" is derived from the root *i>am common to the languages of this group. 12 


3. PROTO-SAM 

The present section presents an attempt at "reconstructing" characteristics of the hypotheti- 
cal ancestor language of the modem Sam languages, called "Proto-Sam". 1 3 

Although it is the aim of the following paragraphs to provide a general outline of the 
assumed proto -language there are various important aspects of structure that will not be 


The same root occurs in other phonological shapes (e.g. ioono, fiunan) in other East 
Cushitic languages (also 'man in Awngi). H.J. Sasse (personal communication) suggests 
that the reconstructed form should be *Aan, rather than *■& am. On the basis of evidence 
from Somali and other Eastern Cushitic languages, this appears to be a plausible claim. 

On the other hand, one may postulate a change Proto-Sam *iam > Somali ian, pi. A an- an 
(< *Aam-an ) as a result of regressive assimilation, Somali having a general rule m -* n/ 

It would seem that this is a slightly more obvious explanation than assuming that 

Rendille underwent a change *ian > *iam. 

13 Note that the term "ancestor language" is not, and cannot be, meant in a literal sense. 
Since we have no records whatsoever of it, all "reconstructions" must remain hypothetical, 
i.e. they cannot be considered as actually spoken linguistic forms. 
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discussed. For example , Proto-Sam must have had a case system marked by nominal suffixes, 
yet the reader will find hardly any information on this phenomenon. Similarly, neither 
a treatment of tonal structure nor of verbal modality patterns is provided. The main 

reason for omitting such aspects of language structure is either that the data available 

on the various languages are not sufficient, or else that these languages differ from each 

other so much that a comparative analysis of the relevant structures does not seem 

possible. 

The linguistic materials presented in this section have been taken from the following main 
sources: Heine (1976b) for Rendille; Heine (1977) for Boni; von Tiling (1921/22) for 
Jabarti; Kirk (1905), Bell (1953) and Tucker/Bryan (1966) for Somali. The reader is 
referred to these for further information. In addition, unpublished data on Boni collected 
by Derek Elderkin have been utilized. The transcription used is summarized in Table 1. 

The following abbreviations will be used: 


B 

Boni 

E 

eastern and central Boni dialects 

Ed 

Boni data collected by Derek Elderkin 

F 

Feminine gender 

J 

Jabarti 

M 

Masculine gender 

n 

noun 

PI 

plural 

R 

Rendille 

S 

Somali 

Sg 

singular 

3.1. 

Phonology 

See p, 

. 11 for Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
TRANSCRIPTION 


CONSONANTS 



Bilab . 

Lab. - 

Dent. 

Alv. 

Post- 

Alv. - 

Pal. 

Vel. 

Uvul. 

Glott . 

Phar, 



dent. 



alv. 

pal. 






Plosive 



t 



c 


k 

9 

O 

C 


b 


d 


< 

j, d'i 


9 




Inplosive 

’ b 



'd 



’j 

’9 




Ejective 



f 



c' 


k‘ 




Fricative 



9 

■6 


ik 


X 


k 

h 


B 


a 

z 





9 



Lateral 




l 








Roll 




n 

\ 







Nasal 

m 


n 




ny 

t) 




Glide 

Ul 






y 






VOWELS 

Short vowels L, &, a, o, u 

Long vowels Li, ee, aa, oo, aa 

Serai -mute vowel e - 


TONES 

High 

High- falling 
Low 

Accent 


a 

A 

a 

a (i.e. unmarked; in reconstructed forms: *<x) 


3.1.1. Consonants 
*b 

There is a series of mutually corresponding voiced bi-labial stops for which a Proto-Sam 
phoneme :: b is set up. Rendille and Boni b has a fricative allophone [B] in intervocalic 
position. 

R b'e.<in F : S be.m-ta : B b 'ee F 'lie (n) ' 

R bfc'e M : S bLiyo-ki : J bLiyoo-gi. : B b-iy'o M 'water' 

R xob'ob F 'cold (n) ' : S qaboob-hl 'cold weather' : B ab'bob M 'coolness' 


The voiceless alveolo-palatal stop c of Rendille corresponds to the fricative &k in all 
other Sam languages in morpheme- initial position. We derive this series from a hypothetical 
proto-phoneme '■'c. 
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R can F : S &han-ta : J i,h.OQ : B 'five' 

R aimbifi F : S ihimbiA-ta : B Ah'inuA F 'bird' 

R cef'c : S &heJLe.y, ikaZeA. : B ihaZ^ 'yesterday' 

Another series Rc:Sg:Jy:Byis confined to the intervocalic position within 
morphemes. It can be assumed that this series, too, derives from Proto-Sam *c occurring 
between vowels. The former series does not occur in this environment. 

R bic’e. M : S biiyo-hi : J biiyod-gi : B biy'o M 'water' 

R ice. : S iyd-da : J iyyc 'she' 

R ico : S iya-da : J Zyyoo : B iyo 'they' 


*d 

The morpheme- initial dental stop d of Rendille, Somali and Jabarti corresponds to t in Boni. 
These phonemes can be said to go gack to a reconstructed phoneme *d. 

R dub 'to roast' : S dub-an 'roasted' : B tub 'to roast' 

R dfan M : S diin-ki : B tp M (Ed) 'tortoise' 

R dab M : S dab-ka : B tab M 'fire' 

Following vowels, all languages including Boni have a voiced dental phoneme d which may be 
realized as a fricative [a] . 

R d'iid : S diid : B t'ZLd 'to refuse' 

S c iddi-da : B idd’Z F fingernail', 'claw' 

R anx'ad M 'lightning' : S onkod-ki 'thunder' 


The post-alveolar voiced plosive of Rendille, Somali and Jabarti corresponds to an im- 
plosive alveolar stop ’d in Boni. A proto-phoneme *c( is postulated for this series. 

R ciog F : S c(eg-ta : J dpg-td. : B ’deg F 'ear' 

R qZg M : S dpg-ga : J dpg-ti : B ’diig M 'blood' 

R c(e A : S dpi : J dgeA (high) : B ’d'cex 'long' 

Morpheme- internally after vowels, Boni has usually A corresponding to both d and dp in the 
other Sam languages. 

R flix{ : S flip : J hp : B hin. 'to close, shut, tie' 

S lod<L : B facon. 11 'to whistle' 

R fr'eec^c : S C eec (in : B ee/i'-t 'unripe' 

In Jabarti the post-alveolar voiced plosive *c( has been replaced by a post-alveolar liquid 
\ except in initial position (cf. von Tiling 1922: 38-39): 

R jp M 'meat' : S ip- ka : J jp 'body' 

S /eec(-da : B rf’ee’d, PI ;jeeA e ’ F/Pl : J icp 'rib' 

R adj. M : S ap-gi : B 'P 1 M : J pi 'sheep and goats' 


*6 

All Sam languages have a labio-dental voiceless fricative which can be assumed to be 
derived from a proto-phoneme * / . 

R i [an. M : S faaA-ta : J ^oa : B ^aa F 'finger' 

R fiuA : S fauA. : B fiu/i 'to open' 

R la.6 F : S la^-ta : B lai 'bone' 

R kul : S kufi : B ku. & 'to fall' 


*9 

Rendille, Somali and Jabarti have a morpheme -initial voiced velar stop g corresponding to a 
voiceless velar stop k in Boni. 
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R gey M : S geid-hi : J geed : B fe'ee M ’tree’ 

R gafig'cui : S gaagaA : B kcvik'aA-6 ’to help 1 ‘ 

S ga c aan-t-i : J gad q : B k'd’an F ’hand, am' 

R gab : S gub : B kub 'to bum' 

This series also occurs following ft, e.g. 

R 'agaA/’aAga : S afiag : B caik 'to see' 

(see also 'to help' above) 

In non-initial position after vowels all languages, including Boni, have g as their reflex 
of *g. 

R c(tg M : S cjidg-ga : J d^ig-ti : B ’ dZLq M 'blood' 

R m’dgaK M : S maga c a : B m'd^ag M 'name"’ 

R ndg : S nuug : B n'uug 'to suck from breast' 

The same applies to the environment following g: 

R m'ugdd. M : S magdi-gi (Mogadishu) : B m'ugd £ M (E) 'darkness' 

There is another series of correspondences R j : S j : Boni ih which is found only pre- 
ceding high front vowels. It would seem that there is some justification for considering 
this series as being derived from a proto-sound *[d 3 ] which itself was an allophone of *g 
occurring before *1. 

R j'ZLLb M : S jiLib-ka : B ik'Ziub M 'knee' 

R j-U F : S jld-k-L : B t>hAd M 'road, path' 

R j-ut S j-iid : B AhZid 'to puli' 

R jeb-L : S j-ib-i 'to break (tr.)' (< *g-iab-i) 

Morpheme -internally between vowels, *g seems to have disappeared in Boni, as far as the 
following examples suggest: 

R g'ugaK M : B kda’ M 'clap of thunder' 

R ag-Li / -ig-ii : B dii/iacu, 'to kill' (cf. 3. 6. 4. 2) 


A glottal fricative *k can be reconstructed for the series R h : S h : B L 
R heJL : S heJL : B hut 'to get' 

R hon. 'first, earlier' : S hoa-ta 'in front, firstly': B hofi-tzed 'past'. 

R hd^a/L M : B ha^'an. M 'wind' 

Rendille has lost *h morpheme- initially in a number of cases. The conditions of this loss 
are unclear. 

R aa : S haa : B haa. 'yes ' 

R ab'aA : S habaaA. : B hab'a/i (E) 'to curse' 

R o> i'zZ 'in front' : S hofuu. 'to be in front' ; B hciK D 'in front' 

In intervocalic and morpheme -final positions, *k has become K in Rendille, i.e. it has 
merged with *K. 

R Aoft : S iooh : B iooh (ED) 'to twist' 

R waft 'at : S weftef 'companion' 

R daR : S c(eAi (Imper.) : B eAak (Ed) 'to say' 


*n 

The voiceless pharyngal fricative K of Rendille and Somali corresponds to a glottal 
fricative h in Boni and Jabarti in morpheme -initial position. For this series, a Proto- 
Sam phoneme *K is reconstructed. 
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R Kiij M : S fuxUd-kl : B In' ted. M 'root' 

S PUdcUg-ta : J LLtbig-. i : B kiAde. F 'star' 

R Rat : S Had : B had 'to steal' 

R fux{ : S Rlc( : B luA : J lu\ 'to close, shut, tie' 

S Hun : J hurj 'bad' 

In positions other than morpheme-initially *R is reflected as a glottal stop ’ in Western 
Boni and as k elsewhere in the Boni-speaking area (E) . 

R ohA'aK F : B ’baa’ F; ’baak F (E) 'sun' 

R aaK M : S aaR-a : B tia’ M; aah M (E) 'frog' 

S ma&qaR-da : B mlika’ F; m^kah F (E) 'brain' 

Somali has lost *R in most cases if preceded and followed by *a: 

S laaA-ka : B l'dhaj> M 'well (of water)' 

R -aHa : S -aa : J -aa : B -aha ; -a 3 'your (Sg poss.) ' 


*fe 

In morpheme-initial position, all Sam languages have a regularly corresponding voiceless 
velar plosive k for which a proto-phoneme *fe is set up. 

R k'ale.[y) : S kaaJL&l, kaalay : B k’dal e 'come!' 

R kba : S koa-i : B koa 'to climb' 

R koui : S kow-da : J koui : B kou) 'one' 

Morpheme- internally following vowels Rendille k corresponds to g in all other Sam languages 

R uk'aH F : S ugaK--L : J ogah 'egg' 

R^.-c'efe : S iheeg; the. g 'to tell’ 

If *k is followed by *L its reflex in Boni is ih: 

S tuZkalo-cLi : B ilvi&h'ti F 'armpit' 

S buk-l : B buiki- 'to be sick' 

There is one seeming counter-example to this rule: 

R k'lKi 'to wake up' : S IU C . i 'to awaken' : B 'to wake up' 

This set of cognates appears to be derived from a Proto-Sam root *fea 3 'to stand up' (see 
3 . 6 . 5 . 2 . 2 ). 

In Jabarti, *k is reflected as ih if the following vowel is either i or e (see von Tiling 
1922 : 49 ) : 

S keen : B fc 'ee/k'&ena 3 : J iheeri 'to bring' 

R keZ'el : S keia-cU (adj.) : J 4hje£ee 'alone' 

S baakl-gi 'wooden pillow' : B baAfe e F : J baAAlvi 'headrest' 


*1 

There is a consonant l corresponding between all Sam languages for which a proto-phoneme 
*1 is reconstructed. 

R U F : S U (~6ha) : J U : B U F 'eye' 

R g&l : S gal : B kal 'to enter' 

R UK : S LLK-da : J lih; Li : B 'six' 

R Ld^ F : S lai-ta : S Lai 'bone ' 

In a number of cases, Boni has lost word-final *1. The conditions under which this has 
happened are not known. 
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R i nind'tla F 'shaving knife' : S mandLLUL (--ika) 'knife' : B mttnd F ; mcnn e (E) 'knife' 
R tum'di F : S tumaal-ka : B t'uma M 'blacksmith' 


All Sam languages have a nasal m which can be assumed to be derived from Proto-Sam *m. 

R mat' aTi M : S maddh-a : J modi’ : B m'ata’ M 'head' 

R mtn M : J mirj : B mix) M 'house' 

R maai'tm M : maattn-ta : B m'ddl e F 'day' 

Word-finally , there is a series Rm:Sn:Ji]:Bn(r]if the word is a Masculine noun) 
which can be said to be derived from Proto-Sam *m as well 

R Kum F : S Kun-tt, PI tumo-ht : B Kan F 'truth' 

R turn 'to pound' : S tun 'to grind, geld' : B tun 'to pound' 

R xddltm M 'young male camel' : S qaaJLtn-kt, PI qaattmo-ht 'larger male calf' 

R tux' urn F : S luqun-tl PI Zuqumo-ht 'neck' 

S ga c aan-ti, PI ga c aamo-ht : J g aai) : B k'd*an F 'hands, arm' 

In the above examples, Somali has n if either a consonant or a word boundary follows and 
m if a vowel follows. There are, however, other words where even with preceding vowels 
Somali n corresponds to Rendille m: 

R gac'am M : S gaihan-kt, PI gcu>hano-dt 'shield' 

R &am M : S ian-ka, PI ianan : B i>ai 3 M 'nose' 

It would seem that in these cases the rule m -* n/ # has been extended to the morpheme- 

final position although it is unclear why this has not happened throughout the language, 
e.g. in words like Somali Kun-tt, Kumo-ht 'truth' (see above). 

Boni has lost *m in intervocalic position. This development appears to have affected 
Prefix-Verbs only (cf. 3. 6 . 4. 2; 4.1). 

R tmt(t) 'to arrive' : S tm-an : B ttd/iaad 'to come' 

R amut : B uud/uaad 'to die' 


*n 

All Sam languages have a nasal n which can be traced back to a proto-phoneme *n. 

R nakaA M : S naaA-ka : B n'a’iw M 'female breast' 

R nug : S nuug : B n ' uug ' to suck ' 

R m'danta : S maanta : B m ' dan 'today' 

Word-finally, *n is reflected in Jabarti as q. In Boni, it is usually retained as 13 in 
the case of Masculine nouns and lost in other cases. 

R min M : J mix) : B mix) M 'house' 

R wen : S ivetn; weyn : J wiM) ■ B util/wiZn- 'big' 

R -Lina : S -tin : J -Hq 'your (PI poss.) ' 

R keen : B k'ee/k'eena 'to bring' 

S Kan : J kuxj 'bad' 

R b'een F : S been-ta : B b'ee F; b'een F (E) 'lie (n) ' 

R bun M 'coffee bean' : S bun-ka 'coffee' : B but] M 'coffee bean' 

In other cases again, word- final n has been retained in Boni: 

S c i@fia.n-tt : B ’ dah’an F 'cold (n) ' 

R xan'tn : S qanttn : B an' tin 'to bite' 

R mah'dn F : B mak'dn F 'barren woman' 
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*q 

A series of corresponding phonemes Rx:Sq:Jq:B0in word- initial position is 
assumed to be derived from Proto-Sam *q, a voiceless uvular plosive. 

R x'oxo M : S qont-gi : J gont : B M 'wood, firewood' 

R xut : S qod-i : B od 'to dig, cultivate' 

R xat : S qaad : B 'dad 'to take' 

R x'abo : S qabo : B 'dbo 'to catch, hold' 

In non- initial position following vowels, the correspondences are R x : S q : J g : B ’ . 

R mindfix'dn. : S minc^iqtn.- ha : B mini’ 'in. 'intestines' 

R max' at : S maqat-iht 'young goats and sheep' 

S maqaZ : B m'd’aJL 'to hear' 

S boqol-kt : J bogol 'hundred' 


All Sam languages have a phoneme n. which corresponds regularly between them. A proto- 
phoneme *K is set up for this series. 

R faan. M : S ( \an.-ta : J faan : B fion. F 'finger' 

R wan' aba M : S waaaabe.-ha : J uxviaaba-gx : B uian.’ da M 'hyena' 

R Kum F : S n.an~tt : B n.un F 'truth' 


There is a phoneme 4 in all languages which is to be considered as a reflex of Proto-Sam *4. 

R t>ah F : S t>a c -a : J baa* : B acl* F 'cow' 

R -6 'Zi : S t>Xsi : B 'to give' 

R Kai'ub : S c aiub 'new' : B 'uAub F 'newness' 

R nafiaA M : S naaA-ka : B n'a’ai M 'female breast' 


All Sam languages have a phoneme t in morpheme- initial position which can be said to be 
derived from a proto -phoneme *t. 

R tm F : S tin-ka : J tin 'hair' 

R tom’ cin : S tooban-kt : J tumoQ : B tom 'an 'ten' 

R turn' at F : S tumaat-ka : B t'uma M 'blacksmith' 

Morpheme- internally following vowels, Rendille has t which corresponds to d in all other 
Sam languages. 

R k'ati F : S kaacLi-cLi : B k’add £ F 'urine' 

R mat’aK M : S madaK-a : J macU’ : B m'dda ’ M 'head' 

R xut : S god-t : B od 'to dig, cultivate' 


A proto-phoneme *w is set up for the labio-velar glide w corresponding between all Sam 
languages . 

R wen 'big (of living beings) ' : S wex.n; wet/n : J wiirj : B wti 'big' 

R wan.' aba M : S wan.aabe.-ka : J waxaabd-gi : B woJi'da M 'hyena' 

R kmdl F : B hawaal F 'grave' : S Kabaal (-ike) 

*w has become b intervocally in Somali. 
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A proto-phoneme *y is set up for the palatal glide y corresponding between all Sam languages. 

R yaft[a)4'Z M : S yeftaa4-kZ : J yaft'dai M 'crocodile' 

R yeny ' ex 'narrow' : S you 'small, young' : J yen 'small' 

R 'by 'to cry' : S oy 'to weep' : B by 'to cry' 

R gay : S goy : B kb y 'to cut* 


*z 

There is a series of correspondences R y : S d : J d : B d for which in accordance with 
earlier Cushitic reconstructions (see Sasse 1975b: 7ff.) a Proto-Sam phoneme *z is set up. 

R 4'eyyaft : S -6 adeft-cU] 4adde.ft.-da : J 4ZdcUi : B 4Zdde ’ ; itddeh 'three' 

R gey M : S geld- kZ : J geed 'tree' : B k'eed-ka 'this tree' 

R yeyaft : S day aft- a 'moon' 

R ftly M : S TU.cU.d-ki : B ft’ZZd M 'root' 

It appears that *z got lost in Rendille if preceded and followed by *i: 

R miig : S micUg-ti : B m'ZcUg 'right (side) ' 

R Hix : S fUdiq 'to grind' 


* o 

There is a series R ft : S 0 ( a ) : B a which does not occur in morpheme -initial position. 

Its phonetic equivalent in Proto-Sam is unclear. Hans -Jurgen Sasse (personal communication 
of 25-7-76) suggests that it goes back to an East Cushitic glottal stop We tentatively 
assume that this phoneme was represented in Proto-Sam as a glottal stop ** as well, which 
merged with *h (> ft) in Rendille. 

R Hift'Z : S Hi-da : J >U’ 'goat' 

R nafta4 M : S naai-ka : B n'a’ai M 'female breast' 

R guft : J guu-ki 'year' : S guu-ai 'long rainy season' 

R iaft 'late morning' : S 4aa-ka 'this morning' : B 4a’ ’aa 


* C 

The pharyngal plosive c of Somali corresponds to a pharyngal fricative ft in Rendille and 0 
(zero) in Boni in word-initial position. For this series a proto-phoneme * e is reconstructed. 

R ftu4'ub : S c u4ub 'new' : B 'u4ub F 'newness' 

R ftaan'u M : S c aano-ha : B aan e PI 'milk' 

R fto4 F 'grass' : S c am-ka 'dry grass' : B aad e PI 'grass' 

In non-initial position, * c was replaced by a glottal stop in both Boni and Jabarti, in 
Jabarti optionally also as h: 

R naft : S Haa e : B fi'da’ : J na ’ ; Haft 'to follow' 

R 4aft F : S 4a e -a : J 4aa’ : B 4a’ F 'cow' 

R 4ofto : S 4o c o : B 4o’o 'to walk, go' 

S kcU-i : B ka’ (ED) : J ka’ ; kaft Y to stand up ' 

Note that some Rendille speakers have retained ‘ as a free variant of ft, e.g. 4ofto or 
4o c o 'to walk, go' . 

3 . 1 . 1 . 1 . Consonant Clusters 

Proto-Sam can be assumed to have had a number of consonant clusters of which the most 
frequent are discussed briefly below. Predominant patterns of clustering are those involving 
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nasals and liquids as first constituents. Since there are usually only very few examples 
for each cluster, in some cases there is only one example , the following reconstructions 
have to be considered tentative. 


*mb 

This cluster is set up for Somali and Rendille mb, corresponding to m in Boni. 

R cMnbln. F : S AkunblA-ta. : B Ah'lmln F 'bird' 

S KambaoM. 'to carry on back' : ham' dan. 'to carry' 

*nc^ 

There is a regular correspondence between Rendille and Somali nc( and n(n) of Boni for 
which a cluster *nc^ is reconstructed. 

R mlndp.x'cLn F : S nvind^Lq-iA-ka : B mini*' On F (E) 'intestines' 

R indfi M : S Indp-ha : B Inn 6 - PI 'eyes' 

R handgun. F : B han'uuA F 'navel' 

S qand^-di 'chills' : B 'ann 6 F 'fever' 


*ng 

ng in Somali and Rendille again corresponds to a simple nasal n or q in Boni. 

R 'dngag : S ungzg-an 'dry' : B 'dmg M 'dryness' 

S kungiwl~gi : B haQUA 6 M (Ed) 'throat' 

*ng preceding *1 has a considerably divergent series of correspondences (cf. *g ) , i.e. 
R nj : S nj : B Ah. 

R Inj' In. F : S lnjln.-ta : B lAkin. F 'louse' 


*mm 

This double consonant is very tentatively set up for a series where Somali has b correspond- 
ing to m (in Jabarti occasionally mm) in other Sam languages. 

R I’ama : S &a.ba-dl : J lamma. 'two' 

R tom'on : S toban-ki. : J tumors : B taman 'ten' 

S kyiblA-ti : B kam'Zi (E) 'bread' 

S dabaaZo : B duumaal (Ed) ' to swim ' 

*nk 

This reconstruction is based on a correspondence R nx : S nk. Reflexes in other languages 
have not been found. 

R Aonx'dn. F : S ionkofi-ti 'sugar' 

R anx'cid M 'lightning' : S onkod-ki 'thunder' 

Somali ni seems to correspond to & in Boni for which a cluster *ni is tentatively set up: 

S qaanAo-da. : B 'aa4 e F 'bow' 

*1 + voiceless consonant 

It seems that in a number of Proto-Sam words *1 preceded other consonants. In Somali, the 
relevant clusters have been retained whereas in Boni *1 has been lost: 
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R -tt'-um, PI -Lim'd F/M : S -Llmo-dU. : B Ubrfi- M 'tear' (of eyes) 

R kaZd'ad: B kdl’dc’da (E) 'alone' 

3.1.2. Vowels 

The reconstruction of the Proto-Sam vowel system is a task that, given the limited data 
available at present, would appear almost impossible to solve. The main problems are: 

(1) There are inconsistencies in the correspondence of vowels, both with reference to 
vowel quality and quantity; (2) evidence from Somali suggests that Proto-Sam might have 
distinguished two sets of five vowels each, with the distinction being based on either 
laxness vs. tenseness or on the position of the tongue root; yet the data from other Sam 
languages do not quite seem to support such a reconstruction. 

The following attempt at reconstructing Proto-Sam vowels must therefore be considered very 
tentative only. It is to be hoped that it will help to stimulate more detailed research 
in the field. 

Underlying our reconstructions are some tentative assumptions on Sam vowel change patterns, 
the most important of which are: 

(i) The history of Somali is characterized by the introduction of a progressive assimila- 
tion rule 

Vi - X - V 2 -* Vi - X - Vi (where X = any consonant) 

(ii) Rendille and Boni, on the other hand, have an opposite, regressive, assimilation rule 
of the kind 

Vf - X - V 2 -* V 2 - X - V 2 

This rule appears to have been introduced in Rendille earlier than in Boni. 

(iii) Boni has a lip- rounding rule 


r+vocalicl 


plow 

L-conson. J 


L+back . 


not shared by other Sam languages. 


*a 

All languages have a vowel a corresponding regularly with each other. For this series, 
a proto-phoneme *a is set up. 

R tfvi M : S fian-ta. : J & 0 A : B F 'finger' 

R can F : S Ahan-ta : J 4/103 : B 4/103 'five' 

F ’a.) (an. : S a^an-ta : J d^an. : B dfaan. 'four' 

There are several other series which can be said to go back to Proto-Sam *a. These series 
have in common that Somali a corresponds to vowels other than a in Rendille and Boni: 

S a : R 0 : B 0 

R 4 omb'db M : S Aambab-ka : B 4 omb'ofa e M 'lungs' 

R doui'ciko F : S dawa*o-cU 'jackal' 

S maAoodl-g-i : B mon'cidn F 'elephant' 

S a : R -L : B -L 

R 4 -Oi'tn. F : S AanJJji-ia. : B 4 -in' -Lin F 'bed' 

R mind'Lta F 'shaving knife' : S mancLLLl (-Aha) : B mlnn e (E) 'knife' 

R hlddlAo (Fleming 1964:70) : S had&J>o : B £ ' -UuM>o 'to sit' 
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It is assumed that both Rendille and Boni have assimilated *a regressively to the following 
vowel. 

There are, however, examples where this assimilation has taken place in Rendille though not 
in Boni : 

R Kot'oolo F 'stomach' : S c atool-ikl 'belly' : B at' dot M 'stomach' 

R xob'ob F 'cold (n) ' : S qaboob-hl 'cold weather' : B ab'oob M 'coolness' 

Neither in Rendille nor in Boni is the assimilation rule applied across morpheme boundaries. 

Together with the regressive assimilation of Rendille and Boni, a progressive assimilation 
a -* e i e (X) may have occurred in Somali, as the following examples suggest: 

R d^aAag 'to be satisfied' : S dgAe g : B ’d'eAek 'to be satiated' 

R gaA F : S geei-ka 'hom' : B fe’aai M 'molar' 

Another series R a : S a : B u/o can equally be said to be derived from *a. The Boni re- 
flexes are due to the lip-rounding rule mentioned above. 

R g'aAab M 'shoulderblade ' : S aaAab-ka : B k’aAub M 'shoulder' 

S c aHAab-kl : B 'ajiub M 'tongue^ 

R dab M : S dab-ka : B tcib M 'fire' 

R x’dbo : S qabo : B 'obo 'to catch, seize, hold' 

Short *a frequently corresponds to l in Jabarti (cf. von Tiling 1922:32), occasionally also 
in Boni: 

R mataK M : S madafi-a : J madl’ : B m’dda’ M 'head' 

S ihabeet-ka : J ihlfteet : B ikub'eet M 'leopard' 

R 'dc(l M : S ac(l-gl : J V^L : B M 'sheep and goats' 


All Sam languages have a corresponding series of e for which a proto-phoneme *e is set up. 
R keJL : S hzt : B kzZ 'to get' 

R d^A : S d$A 'long, tali' : J de.nA 'high' : B ’d’een 'long, tali' 

R meet F : S meet (-ika) : B meet F 'place' 


*1 

This Proto-Sam phoneme is reconstructed on the basis of a series of t in all languages. 

R it F : S xt {-i>ha) : J it : B xt F 'eye' 

R min M : J mxQ : B rruq M 'house ' 

R -6 'll : S t>ll : B t>H 'to give' 

R bdKl : S buutil : B b'udkl 'to fill' 

In some cases, the reflex of Boni is e rather than l: 

S toil : B t'eA 6 - 'to count' 

R filed : S Hied : ® ^ jL > ^ l ^ fL ' t0 close, shut, tie' 

There is a series R a : S a : B l for which a Proto-Sam segment *al is tentatively set up. 

R gcL&'aA M : B k'li e F 'buffalo' 

S gac^-ka : B kVi M 'chin' 

R gdn : B kin 'to shoot' 

Note that in all cases involved the consonant preceding *al is *g. 

The lip-rounding rule applying to vowels preceding b in Boni (see above) is also relevant 
to vowels derived from *1: 

R j’xtlb M : S jltlb-ka : B Ah’xtub M 'knee' (but: B Ahltlbtaa PI 'knees') 
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All Sam languages have a corresponding series of o for which a proto-phoneme *o is set up. 

R tot : S, tot : B tot 'to sew' 

R goy : S goy : B hoy 'to cut' 

R kou) : S kow-da : J kow; koo : B how 'one' 

In a number of examples, Rendille, Jabarti and Boni o corresponds to a in Somali: 

R kob F : S kab-tt : B kob F 'shoe, sandal' 

R mog F 'debt' : S ma.g-tt 'blood money' 

R too : S iyd-ga : J tyyoo : B tyo 'they' 


All Sam languages have a vowel u regularly corresponding with each other. 

R ku& : S kufi : B fedX 'to fall' 

R nag : S nuug : B n'uua 'to suck (from breast) ' 

R Kua 'u. b : S c uAub 'new** : B ’uAub F 'newness ' 


3. 1.2.1. Vowel Clusters 

Proto-Sam must have had a number of vowel combinations that may have formed rising diphthongs. 
These combinations have been retained in Somali but were usually replaced by single short 
or long vowels in the other Sam languages. 

R Koa F 'grass' : S c au)A-ka 'dry grass' : B a<ti e PI 'grass' 

Ro4M 'bull (camel)' : S cuan.-kh ’burden camel' : B ooK M 'male elephant' 

R oot'o : S Ahatot; Ahotoy : B Ahat e - (E) 'yesterday' 

R kut’&t M : S kutayt-ka.; katott-kt : B kut'oot M 'heat' 

R won 'big (of living beings)' : S ucotn; myn : J wito : B wtl/wttn- 'big' 


3. 1.2. 2. The Semi-mute Vowel of Boni 


There is a set of largely devoiced centralized vowels [<£] , [dj , and [|] which appear to be 
variants of one vowel phoneme . This phoneme corresponds to short vowels both in the 
other Sam languages and in Proto-Sam. From the data available it is not possible to 
establish what phonetic equivalent of this vowel there was in Proto-Sam. Further research 
on this problem is urgently required. 


Proto -Sam 

*cl 
*o 
*t 
* o 
*u 


R gaA 'an. M : B fe'fi e F 'buffalo' 

S wadno-ha : B w’end e F 'heart' 

R k'aAt : S kant : B fe'd/if- 'to cook, boil' 
R j [caoi'd M : S ^aAo : B j PI 'fingers' 
R fiaa.n' u M : S c aano-ha : B aan z PI milk' 


3.1.3. The Proto- Sam System 

The above reconstructions suggest that the hypothetical ancestor language of the present-day 
spoken Sam languages had the following phonemes: 
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3. 1.3.1. 

Consonants 









Bilab. 

Lab. - 

Dent. 

Alv. 

Post- Pal. 

Vel. 

Uvul. 

Glott. 

Phar. 



dent. 



alv. 





Plosive 





*c 

*k 

*4 


*e 


*b 


*d 


X 

*9 




Fricative 




*■6 




- *h 

*K 





*z 






Lateral 




*1 






Roll 




*n 






Nasal 



*n 







Glide 

*U) 




*y 






Most of these consonants occurred both as single as well as double consonants (cf. Comp. 
Voc., Ch. 6). In addition, Proto-Sam must have distinguished various consonant clusters of 
which the most conspicuous have been mentioned above (3.1.1). 

The following distributional characteristics of individual consonants may be noted: 

(1) *q has the alternant *[d 3 ] preceding high front vowels. 

(2) *b is likely to be pronounced * [3] in intervocalic position. 

3. 1.3. 2. Vowels 

Proto-Sam had a least the following five vowels: 


These vowels occur both as short (*a, *e, etc.) and as long vowels (*aa, *ee, *ti, * 00 , *au) . 
Whether there was a third category of vowels, as the semi -mute vowels of Boni suggest, 
remains to be investigated. 

Another problem that needs further investigation is whether Proto- Sam may not have distin- 
guished two sets of vowels based on the distinction of tenseness and/or tongue root 
positions. 


3. 1.3. 3. Tone and Accent 

A systematic comparative treatment of tone and accent in the Sam languages has not yet been 
attempted. From our survey, however, it would seem that some tentative generalisations are 
possible: 

(1) It is likely that Proto-Sam was a tone language distinguishing between High (a) , 

Low (5.) 14 and High- falling tone (&) . 


1 4 

Note that in this paper Low tone is unmarked in actually spoken language data. In 
reconstructed morphemes, Low is consistently marked by an accent qumxl (see 3.0, Table 1) . 
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One of the functions of tone was to distinguish sex gender of nouns denoting 
human beings or animals. Thus, it is possible to reconstruct word pairs like 
*'Znam M 'boy' : *Zn'am F 'girl' , *q'aaLZm M 'young male camel' : *qaaZ’Zm F 
'young female camel', or *uraMn. M 'male kid' : *mK’an F 'female kid' which 
are distinguished by tone only (but see (3]). Note that in each case the tone 
pattern is High-Low with Masculine and Low-High with Feminine nouns (cf. 3.3.2). 


(3) In addition to three tones (see (1)), Proto-Sam can be assumed to have marked an 
accent which in most, though not all, cases coincides with High tone. Whether 
the accent (’a) had distinctive function remains to be investigated. 


3.2. WORD ORDER 

The basic word order of all modem Sam languages is very much alike and it would seem that 
the past development of these languages was marked by very few changes only. 

Proto-Sam can be described as a language belonging to the GALLA sub-type of type D (see Heine 
1976d) , i.e. it can be assumed to have been characterized by the following order of 
constituents : 

(1) The order of basic sentence constituents is Subject-Object -Verb. This order is found in 
all Sam languages, e.g. 

R maxabal w'ei-e j’e.K-e. 'The man hit the child. ' 

(man child hit) 

B 'deefe-a oy k'Z-’dZ^Zt-a 'The child hits the dog.' 

(child dog hits) 

J ’anZ mb-qdb-o 'I have no sword.' (von Tiling 1921/22:149) 

(I sword not -have) 

S gneZ basuZi ma c un-o 'Camels don't eat rice. ' (Bell 1953:66) 

(camels rice not eat) 

(2) The adverbial phrase likewise precedes the verb (see 3.4). 

(3) The auxiliary follows the main verb. 

(4) Interrogative words usually precede the verb. 

(5) Postpositions, rather than prepositions, are used (see 3.4). 

(6) The genitive follows its governing noun (see 3. 3. 3. 4). 

(7) Nominal determiners and qualifiers follow the noun (see 3.3.3), with the exception of 
the numeral which precedes (see 3. 3. 3. 2). 

(8) The bound object pronoun precedes the verb (see 3. 5. 3.1), but the bound subject pronouns 
follow it (3. 6. 4.1) with one exception (3. 6. 4. 2). 

(9) Tense/aspect markers usually follow the verb. 

(10) The negative marker either precedes or both precedes and follows the verb (3.6.4). 

The only notable change of word order that seems to have occurred in the development of the 
Sam languages was the placement of the numeral from its pre-nominal to a post-nominal position 
in Rendille (see 3. 3. 3. 2). 
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3.3. NOUN PHRASE 
3.3.1. Number 

Nominal number distinctions in Proto-Sam are expressed by means of suffixes. There are at 
least two basic categories on nouns (cf. 3.3.2), i.e. (1) those forming their plural by 
means of a suffix *-o, and (2) those that reduplicate the last syllable of the noun in 
order to derive the plural from the singular. 

The majority of nouns belong to (1). With a few exceptions (see below), their gender is 
Feminine in singular and Masculine in plural: 

*ad l a.K, PI *adf.H-o F/M 'back' 

*anlt, PI *a/uut-o F/M 'gate of animal pan' 

*b<LeA, PI *bleA-o F/M 'garden' 

*cxmb-OL, PI *CMnbiA-o F/M 'bird' 

*c(eg, PI *c(eg-o F/M 'ear' 

*j \oJi, PI *()CW.-o F/M 'finger' 

*galcb, PI *gal&b-o F/M "evening 1 
*Wn, PI F/M 'tear (of eye)' 

*kob, PI *kob-o F/M 'shoe, sandal' 

*kon, PI kon.-o F/M 'camel-bell' 

*Zab, PI *lnb-o F/M 'bone' 

PI *£a- 5 am-o F/M 'branch' 

PI F/M 'bed' 

*ul, PI *ul-o F/M 'stick' 

* c al'ool, PI * c alool-o F/M 'stomach' 

A smaller number of nouns are Masculine in both singular and plural: 

*g'Ulb, PI *g Mb-'d M/M 'knee' 

*g'aAa.b, PI *gaJib-o M/M 'shoulderblade ' 

*ge-cz, PI *gelz-’ci M/M 'tree' 

PI *na*ai~o M/M 'female breast' 

Nouns ending in *i have *-yo instead of *-o as their plural suffix: 

*cxymi, PI cu.nn4.-yo F/M 'bed' 

*tvuncu., PI KamclL- yo 'uterus, womb of animals' 

Nouns belonging to (2) are monosyllabic and Masculine in gender in both singular and plural. 
The vowel of the reduplicated syllable is a throughout: 

*dab, PI *dab-a.b M/M 'fire' 

*dAAjm, PI *cLUm-am M/M 'tortoise' 

*gog, PI *gog-ag M/M 'skin of persons and camels' 

*iam, PI *iam-am M/M 'nose ' 

*uA, PI *uA-an M/M 'belly, abdomen' 

*uicaJL, PI *u)eZi- 'al M 'child' 

* c oz, PI * c oz-az M/M 'voice' 

Apart from these two predominant categories, Proto-Sam probably had various other, less 
common, patterns of nominal number treatment: 

(3) In a few cases, number was distinguished by means of suppletive stems: 
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*il, PI *indo F/M 'eye' 

*Zn'am, PI **a£b- F/M 'girl, daughter' 

*ia K , PI *101* F/F ' cow ' 

(4) Some nouns seem to have expressed number distinctions by a change of gender only, e.g. 
*daga.K, PI *dagaH M/F 'stone'. 

(5) Other nouns again probably had no number distinction at all, e.g. 

*dju.g M 'blood' *&oo>i F 'food' 

*ka^aA M 'wind' *Miba.K M 'butter' 

*n oob M 'rain' * c aanu M 'milk' 

*{>onkon F 'sugar' 

More recent research on Rendille by Oomen (1977a) seems to indicate that there may have been 
a noun class which was Masculine in singular and Feminine in plural. This class, which is 
likely to have been different from class (4) , might have been as common as class (1) . More 
research is needed on this question. 

3.3.2. Gender 

Proto-Sam is a gender language having the following characteristics: 

(1) There are two grammatical genders, Masculine and Feminine, Masculine being the unmarked 
one. 

(2) The singular and plural forms of a given noun may be the same gender (see 3.3.1 (2)) — 
but with the majority of nouns there might have been a system of polarity where by a 
Masculine singular noun is Feminine in plural and vice versa, i.e. Feminine singular nouns 
having Masculine plural forms (but see below) . 

(3) A change in gender may be the only means of distinguishing singular and plural of 
certain nouns (3.3.1). 

(4) There is some correlation between sex and grammatical gender ip nouns denoting human 
beings and animals : the singular of nouns denoting males is usually constructed with the 
Masculine gender and the singular of females with the Feminine gender. In addition, differ- 
ences in sex are expressed by means of tonal oppositions in that nouns denoting males have ' 
the tone pattern High-Low, nouns denoting female concepts having the opposite contour Low- 
High (see 3.1.3). 

(5) There is grammatical agreement between the gender of a noun and certain grammatical 
categories governed by the latter. Such categories are demonstrative, possessive and 
personal pronouns . 

Looking at the gender/number distinction of reconstructed Proto-Sam nouns one remarkable 
observation can be made: apart from very few exceptions, the plural of nouns is generally 
of the Masculine gender, distinctions in gender thus being confined to the singular. This 
situation resembles that found in Boni and differs remarkably from that of Rendille and 
Somali which use both genders in the plural to more or less the same extent. Although there 
can be hardly any doubt that Proto-Sam used both genders in the plural, it would seem that 
this hypothetical language has many traces of an earlier system in which gender distinctions 
were neutralized in the plural, Masculine being the unmarked gender used for both genders. 
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3.3.3. Dependent Categories 

3. 3. 3.1. Adjectives 

The Proto Sam adjective can be assumed to have had the following characteristics: 

(1) It follows the noun it qualifies; 

(2) with some possible exceptions, it does not show any gender agreement with the governing 
noun, although there was probably a gender- sensitive particle linking the two; 

(3) its plural form is derived from the singular by reduplicating the first syllable or 
segment . 

Adjectives recons tructable for Proto-Sam are: 

*m PI 'big, large' 

*c{eeA, PI *dpL-d^in 'lone, tali' 

*yeA, PI *yeA-yeA 'small Y 
* c uiub, PI * c ui- c uiub 'new' 

* c ul’i i, PI * c ul- c uleJ> 'heayy' 

* c cu.di, PI * c aid- c cUjbLi 'unripe' 

*qaboo, PI *qa.b-qaboo 'cold' 

*Kum, PI *Kum-Kum 'bad' 

Proto-Sam is likely to have had only a very restricted set of genuine adjectives. 

3 . 3 . 3 . 2 . Numerals 

The numeral system of Proto- Sam is decimal, the following numerals having been reconstructed: 

*koui 1 *UH 6 

*lmma 2 *tVzzoba. 15 1 

*z>ZzzaK 3 *iX.zy'tit 8 

* 4 *i,aa.gal 9 

*can 5 *tomm 'an 10 

Combinations of tens and digits are formed by placing *-icc.ou between *tomm'an and the 
following numeral: 

*tomm'an -ic.c.oa kou) 'll (10 + 1)' 

*tomm’<m ic.e.ou lamma '12 (10 + 2) ' 

The attributive use of Proto-Sam numerals can be characterized thus: 

(1) The numeral precedes the noun it qualifies. The only modem Sam language deviating 
from this pattern is Rendille which places the numeral after the noun. In Somali, Jabarti 
and Boni the numeral precedes the noun altnough in those areas of Boni country where Swahili 
is used as a second language the numeral tends to follow the noun (see Heine 1977:25). 

(2) There is no gender agreement between numeral and noun. 


1 ^I’he symbol 'V' stands for a vowel whose quality we have not yet been able to determine. 
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(3) Nouns denoting non-human concepts are used in the singular when qualified by numerals, 16 
e.g. 

"'a^aA getz 'four trees' 

*tomm'an &cui 'ten fingers' 


(4) Evidence from Eastern Sam as well as from Eastern Cushitic languages outside Sam 
suggests that tens are formed by combining digits with the root *-tom, which is a shortened 
form of *tomm 'an 'ten'. The following tens can be tentatively reconstructed. 


*Zamma-tom ' 20 ' 

*6ozz-om (< *ilzz -tom) '30' 

* 'a^coi-tom '40' 

* Lift- tom '60' 

*tNzzoba-tom '70' 

*iZzy'eet-tom '80' 

*z>aaga&-Aom, *&aagaZ-tom '90' 


3. 3. 3. 3. Demonstratives 

Proto-Sam must have had a detailed deictic system of spatial and temporal reference. From 
the evidence available it seems that at least five demonstrative categories were distinguished 
(cf. Andrzejewski 1964:119): 


I 

[+ NEAR] 

L- FAR] 

*-an 

' this , 

these ' 


II 

*-a 

'this , 
'that , 

these 

(there) ' 

III 

[- NEAR] 

*-aaA 

those ' 

i 

IV 

[+ FAR] 

*-00 

' that , 

those 

(there) ' 

V 

(+ PAST] 

*-tl 

' that , 

those 

(referred to earlier) ' 


These demonstrative morphemes are preceded by the gender markers *k for M(asculine) and *t 
for F(eminine) which agree with the governing noun. The resulting forms are thus: 


M F 


I 

*k-an 

*t-an 

II 

*k-a 

*t-a 

III 

*k-aaA 

*t-aai 

IV 

*k-oo 

*t-oo 

V 

*k-ti 

*t--LL 


The demonstratives follow the noun they determine, e.g. 

*eZmbZa t-an, PI *cZmbin-o k-an 'this bird' 

*geZz k-aaz>, PI *geZz-'o k-aai 'that tree' 

*K oob k-a 'this rain' 

*&oosl t-a 'this food' 

* c aanu k-tt 'that milk (referred to earlier) ' 

*beeA t-oo 'that garden (far away) ' 


The function of these demonstratives has changed in various ways in the modem Sam languages. 
These changes are summarized in Table 2. 


16 It may be that originally only Masculine nouns occurred without plural endings when 
preceded by a numeral whereas Feminine nouns used a suffix *-ood, which has been retained 
in Jabarti and Somali, e.g. J iZddtl Zoq 'three men' but s a.^aA habn-dod 'four women'. 
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Thus, it would seem that Rendille lost IV *-oo but acquired a new demonstrative - 'u4 'that 
(middle distance)'. Boni appears to have lost both I *-an and III *-aa 4. In Jabarti, II 
*-a and I *-an have merged into -e-au whereas IV *-oo and V *-LL seem to have disappeared 
from the language. In Somali, all Proto-Sam demonstratives have been retained formally 
but II *-a and V *-LL have become Deictic Determiners ("definite article"; see Tucker/Bryan 
1966:525). In addition, there is a demonstrative -eeo in Somali which cannot be traced 
back to Proto-Sam. 


TABLE 2 

DEVELOPMENT OF PROTO-SAM DEMONSTRATIVES 


Proto -Sam 
II III 


-an 


- a 


-aai 


IV 

* 


-oo 


--OL 


-* 

-a 

[+ NEAR] 





- 'U6 

f- NEAR - ] 

L- FAR J 




-» 

- *04 

r+ FAR 1 

L+ pasxJ 



RENDILLE 


- ’cin 

[+ NEAR] 
(nominal) 






connector 

7 



-¥ 

-a 

[+ NEAR] 

\ 




- 'oo-ke. 

[+ FAR] 



BONI 

-¥ 

-LL-de. 

[+ PAST] 

/ 




} -e-&a 

[+ NEAR] 

\ 






JABARTI 

-> 

-004 

[- NEAR] 

i 




-an 

[+ NEAR] 








- 

-aa[t>) 

general 





-eeA 

f- NEAR] 

L- FAR J 


> 

SCMALI 

- -» 

-oo 

[+ FAR] 




-♦ 

i 

i 

[+ NEAR] ' 



"Deictic 

Determiners" 


-Li 

[+ PAST] 





1 7 The connector -i of Rendille links the noun with its dependent categories such as 
adjectives, (genitive) noun phrases, and relative clauses. 
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There is no clear evidence suggesting that Proto- Sam had any determinative form that could be 
labelled "Deictic Determiner" or "definite article". Somali seems to be the only Sam language 
that has Deictic Determiners, both being derived from demonstratives. 

3. 3. 3. 4. Nominal Possess ives 

The nominal possessive (genitive) of Proto-Sam is formed by simply placing the nomen Jiectum 
after the nomen aegen*. This pattern occurs in all Sam languages with the exception of 
Rendille which places a gender -sensitive connector {kZ/klye for M and tl/tlye for F) between 
the two noun phrases. 18 In Somali, the nomen Kectum is usually required in the definite 
form, i.e. it is followed by the -a ending definite suffixes 19 (see Kirk 1905:26). 

Masculine and Feminine genitives can be assumed to have differed in their inflexional be- 
haviour: whereas a Masculine nomen fieetum has no case ending, a Feminine nomen fieatim , i.e. 
most of those nouns that form their plural by suffixing *-o (see 3.3.1), would take the case 
suffixes *-eet in singular and *-ot in plural. 

Examples of reconstructed possessive constructions are: 

*-Lndfi Melt 'the eyes of a child' ('child eyes') 

*kul'aZL dab-ab 'the heat of fires' 

*btce[o ) tafia* 'water of the well' 

but 

*&a£-o emb-OL-eet 'bones of a bird' ('bone-Pl bird-of') 

*la&-o cAmbin-o-ot 'bones of birds' (bone-Pl bird-Pl-of') 

* c o z cdnni-eet 'the voice of a bee' 

* Q oz CA.nnd-yo-ot 'the voice of bees' 

For the pronominal possessive see 3.5.2. 

3.4. ADVERBIAL PHRASE 

The adverbial phrase of Proto-Sam follows both the subject and the object nouns but precedes 
the verb. It consists either of a combination of noun + postposition or of an adverb. 

Postpositions are mostly derived from noun phrases, i.e. combinations consisting of a noun 
followed by a pronominal possessive, e.g. 

*min hofi-t-Li* 'in front of the house' ('house front-its') 


1 8 This gender particle is derived from the Proto-Sam reference demonstrative V *fe-dt M, 
F; see 3. 3. 3. 3). 

19 Somali has an alternative order fiecMm - fiegen* where the nomen aegen* is qualified by 
a possessive pronoun: 

am. aZaab-tAx* 'the loads of a camel' (Bell 1953:70) 
camel loads -his 
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3.5. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
3.5.1. Independent Pronouns 

The independent pronouns of Proto-Sam are (cf. Comp. Voc. ; Ch. 6): 


Sg 1 

*ani 

PI 1 Incl. 

*inno 

2 

*atL 

2 

*atin 

3 M 

*U6U 

3 

*iC0 

F 

*iee 




There can be hardly any doubt that Proto-Sam had a distinction Inclusive /Exclusive in inde- 
pendent pronouns. The exact shape of the PI 1 Exclusive pronoun (R naH, S anna-gu) , however, 
has not yet been reconstructed. 

The singular pronouns of Proto-Sam are likely to have had alternative forms without final 
vowels, i.e. 

Sg 1 *an 

2 *cut 

3 M *06 
F *ia 

These forms are attested in all Sam languages. 

3.5.2. Possessive Pronouns 

Possessive pronouns follow the noun they qualify and agree with it in gender. The gender 
prefix is *k for Masculine and *t for Feminine pronouns. The various pronouns are: 


Sg 1 

*-OLL] 

PI 1 Incl. 

*-ee.na 

2 

*-aKa 

2 

*-iin 

3 M 

*--LL& 

3 

*-ooc( 

F 

*-eec( 



A distinction Inclusive /Exclusive probably existed but, in the same way as with the independent 
pronouns, no form of the Exclusive pronoun can be reconstructed. 

The possessive pronouns of Proto-Sam are most fully retained in Boni, whereas both Jabarti 
and Somali use shortened forms. Rendille has added a final a and, in the case of the 3rd 
person pronouns, prefixed the independent pronouns: 





R 

B 

S 

J 

Sg 

1 


-ay a 

-e 

-ay 

-ee 


2 


-aka 

-aha 

-aa 

-aa 


3 

M 

--L&a 

--C6 

-■IU> 

1 

>• 

1 



F 

-iee-eda. 

-ee J c 

-eed 

- Uy) ye. 

PI 

1 

Incl. 

-e.ena 

-avu. 

-eena 

-aanu 



Excl. 

-anya 


-yo 



2 


-Lina 

-eru 

--Lina 

--LLq 


3 


-ico-oc^a 

-oo’ d. 

-oo, -ood 

-yoo 
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3.5.3. VERBAL PRONOUNS 
3 . 5 . 3 . 1 . Ob j ect Pronouns 

Independent pronouns are used both as subject and object pronouns. For the Sg 1 and Sg 2, 
Proto-Sam has obligatory object pronouns in addition. They immediately precede the verb 
root. These prefixes are *L- (Sg 1) and * feu-/* fee- (Sg 2). Sg 2 prefixes *ku- and *fcc- are 
likely to have co-existed as optional variants in Proto-Sam. *kl- occurs in Rendille and 
Jabarti whereas Somali and Boni use *ku-. 

Furthermore, all Eastern Sam languages, but not Rendille, have a PI 1 object prefix. The 
shape of this prefix diffei's from language to language (B nu- , J ni - , S na- , ina - ) . On the 
basis of the evidence available it does not seem possible to decide whether Proto-Sam had a 
PI 1 object pronoun. 


3. 5. 3. 2. Subject Pronouns 

Proto-Sam has both subject prefixes and suffixes. The former are used with a minority of 
verbs usually referred to as Prefix-Verbs ("strong verbs"; see 3. 6. 4. 2). All other verbs, 
i.e. the Suffix-Verbs ("weak verbs"; see 3. 6. 4.1), take suffixes only. The phonological 


shape of both affix series is 

basically the same, with the exception of the 3rd person 


Prefix pronouns 

Suffix pronouns 

Sg 1 

V, V 

*0 

2 

*£- 

*-£ 

3 M 

V 

*0 

F 

*£- 

*-£ 

PI 1 

*n- 

*-n 

2 

*£- ... -Vn 

*-£Vn 

3 

*y- ... -Vn 

*-Vn 


The symbol "V" in the PI 2 and PI 3) stands for a vowel whose quality depends on both aspect 
and conjugation type (see 3.6.4). . 

Each phonological constituent has a clearly defined function: 

*0 = Sg 1, Sg 3 M (except Prefix pronouns) 

*£ = 2 or F 

*n = PI 

*V = PI 2, PI 3 

*y = 3 M (Prefix pronouns only) 

The Suffix pronouns (except PI 2 and PI 3 are followed by an obligatory vowel marking aspect/ 
mood (see 3.6.3). 


Although the Sg 1 and Sg 3 M, as well as Sg 2 and Sg 3 F pronouns, respectively, are usually 
formally identical, there are a few verbs that distinguish between them. The verb "to go", 
for example, has the following singular forms in Rendille and Boni: 


R 

Sg 1 'tndcO- 

2 ’ IfLU-ta. 

3 M 'Vut-a 

F 'Vie-ta. 


B 

a-cL'edca 'I go, shall go 1 

a-d'e-ta 

a-d'ed-a 

a-d ' e-ta. 
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The subject pronouns of Proto-Sam do not distinguish between PI 1 Inclusive and Exclusive 
pronouns . 


3.6. VERB 


The verb root is usually monosyllabic and has the structure *CV(V)C in the vast majority of 
cases, e.g. 


*&Z& 'to comb' 

*gat 'to circumcise' 

*heJL 'to get' 

*Kat 'to steal' 


*tuuA ' to show ' 

*yzel 'to do' 


3.6.1. Imperative 

The Imperative consists of the simple verb stem. It has either Low or High-falling tone with 
monosyllabic roots and usually the pattern High - Low with bisyllabic roots. The PI 2 
Imperative is formed by adding the suffix *-a to the singular Imperative. The syllable 
preceding this suffix gets both High tone and accent: 


*aag, PI * 'a/ig-a 

'see! ' 

*duA, PI *d'uA-a 

'play, sing 

*d(U, PI *djlt>-a 

'build! ' 

*gal, PI *g'dl-a 

'enter! ' 

*gLit, PI *g 'ZZt-a 

'pull! ' 

*m c , PI *w'd c -d 

'call! ' 

*Kaw’adZ, PI *Kaw’aat-a 

'bury! 1 

*k’aaleZ, PI *kaal’el-a 

' come ! ' 

*koa, PI *k'ba-a 

'climb! ' 

*haa c , PI *a’aa c -d 

'follow! ' 

*lab, PI *l'db-a 

'return it! 

*tum, PI *t'um-a 

'pound! ' 


The plural suffix is *-ca for verbs having the Causative ending *-Z (see 3. 6. 5. 2. 2) and *-da 
for verbs ending in *-o (Reflexive; see 3. 6. 5. 2.1), e.g. 


*buu.K-Z, PI *buuK-'Z-ca 'fill!' 

*k'Z c Z, PI *k’Z c Z-c.d 'wake up!' 

*no.i^-i>-o , PI *neet$--4x-c(d 'breathe! ' 

*d'i c -5, PI *de c 6-c(a. 'belch!' 


3.6.2. Infinitive 


Proto-Sam may have had a suffix *-an expressing both infinitive and participial functions, 

e.g. 


*knnn-an 

*k'dA-Z-an 

*wa c -an 


'to bring, brought' 
'to cook, cooked' 
'to call, called' 


This suffix is retained in Rendille as an infinitive marker -'an, in Somali as a Static 
suffix -an (Bell 1953:114) and in Jabarti as a participle -aq, "which has a passive meaning" 
(von Tiling 1921/22:143). 


Boni has an infinitive suffix - 'o which is likely to have the same origin as the infinitive 
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suffix -cow (- 00 , -aaw) of Jabarti (von Tiling 1921/22:138-142). Whether these suffixes go 
back to an infinitive form of the Proto-Sam verb remains to be investigated. 

3.6.3. Aspect 

Proto-Sam does not seem to have distinguished "genuine" verb tenses, deictic time being 
expressed by means of temporal adverbs like *maan-ta 'today', *ce&ei 'yesterday', etc. which 
precede the verb. 

However, there must have been an aspectual distinction Imperfect/Perfect which correlates 
strongly with deictic time: the Imperfect has the semantic feature [-PAST], i.e. it usually 
expresses verbal actions in either the present or the future, whereas the Perfect has the 
feature [+PAST] and typically indicates actions in the past. 

The following shapes of the aspect markers of Suffix -Verbs (see 3. 6. 4.1) can be reconstructed: 

Imperfect: *-a, PI 2,3: *-aan 

Perfect: PI 2,3: *-een 

Modem reflexes of these forms are: 

R B S 

Imperfect: -a, -an -a, -l -a, -aan 

Perfect: -e, -en -e -ay, -een 

The PI 2 and PI 3 suffix -i of the Imperfect in Boni is derived from the Prefix-Verb conjuga- 
tion, where the Proto-Sam suffix is *-xn (see 3. 6. 4. 2). 

Jabarti has retained the Proto-Sam aspect markers as well but here they have merged with the 
Durative suffix *-at/, 20 which is also found in Somali but may not have been part of Proto-Sam. 

In Prefix-Verbs (see 3. 6. 4. 2), the pattern of aspect distinction is remarkably different: 
Imperfect and Perfect are distinguished by means of a change in the root vowels. These are 
either low (*a) or high vowels (*i, *u ) . The combinations occurring and their aspectual 
significance are: 

Imperfect: *Low - *High, PI 2,3: *Low - *Long High 

Perfect: *High - *High, PI 2,3: *High - *Long Low (cf. Hetzron forthcoming : 3 . 2 . 3 . 4) 

Negative 

Perfect: *High - *(Long) Low 

For examples see 3. 6. 4. 2. 

This pattern has been retained in Rendille but has been simplified in all other Sam languages. 
Jabarti has only very few traces of it left (see 4.1). 

No systematic reconstructions have been made for the Subjunctive, but the following tentative 
remark may be made: for Suffix- Verbs the Proto-Sam Subjunctive is likely to have been marked 
by a suffix *-o, PI 2,3: *-aan. For Prefix-Verbs, on the other hand, the Subjunctive appears 
to have been derived from the Perfect forms (*High - *High , PI 2,3: *High - "Long Low) al- 
though there may have been some morphophonological irregularities involved. 


20 For a detailed discussion of the development in Jabarti, see von Tiling (1921/22:130-33). 
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3.6.4. Conj ugation Patterns 


The finite verbal of Proto-Sam usually has the following structure: 


*/ INDEPENDENT 
( PRONOUN 


(NEG) 


VERB 

STEM 


+ 


VERBAL 

PRONOUN 


+ 


ASPECT 


This is the structure of Suffix-Verbs which account for the vast majority of Proto-Sam verbs. 
Prefix-Verbs place the verbal pronoun before the verb and express aspect by means of 
ablaut (see 3.6.3). 


The independent pronoun is used either to emphasize the noun phrase it represents, or to 
dis-ambiguate finite forms which are not distinguished formally by bound verbal pronouns. 
Thus, e.g. a form like *ang-t-ay may mean either 'y° u saw' or 'she saw', whereas *ati 
axg-t-ay means 'you saw' and *fce aAg-t-ay means 'she saw' (see 3.5.1). 


3.6. 4.1. Suffix Verbs 

The following person-aspect endings can be reconstructed for Suffix-Verbs ("weak verbs") (cf . 
3. 5. 3. 2; 3.6.3): 



Imperfect 

Perfect 


Sg 1 

*-a 

*-ay 


2 

*-t-a. 

*-t-ay 


3 M 

*-CL 

*-ay 


F 

*-t-a 

*-t-a.y 


PI 1 

*-n-a 

*-n-ay 


2 

:, -t-aa-n 

*-t-<ii-n 


3 

*-cm-n 

*-ee-n 


corresponding negative paradigms 

are: 



Inperfect 

Perfect 


Sg 1 

*md- -o 

*arU md- 

-ru.n 

2 

*md- -t-o 

*ati md- 

-ntn 

3 M 

*md- -o 

*u6u md- 

-tun 

F 

*md- -t-o 

*-tce md- 

-ntn 

PI 1 

*md- -n-o 

*tnno md- 

-nin 

2 

*md- -t-aa-n 

*attn ma- 

-vun 

3 

*ma- -aa-n 

*tao md- 

-nin 


The person- aspect suffixes of the negative Inperfect are identical with those of the Subjunc- 
tive. 

The negative Perfect has an invariable suffix. Distinctions of person are, if needed, ex- 
pressed by means of isolated pronouns. 


3. 6. 4. 2. Prefix-Verbs 

Prefix -Verbs ("strong verbs") form a minority of the Proto-Sam verbs. Proto-Sam must have 
had at least ten of them, but probably their number was considerable higher. All recon- 
structable Prefix-Verbs belong to the basic vocabulary and can be assumed to be remnants of 
a formerly much larger set of East Cushitic verbs of this type. 
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Depending on their root vowel, three classes of Prefix-Verbs have to be distinguished: *-a- 
verbs, *u - verbs and *i-verbs, although *a-verbs may also be considered a sub-class of *u-verbs. 
These verbs have *a, *a, and *-t, respectively, as their second root vowel in the Imperative. 


The following is an attempt at reconstructing the conjugation patters of three representative 
Proto-Sam verbs. Since Rendille appears to be the only language that has retained the 
"original" patterns, reconstruction is biased in favor of this language, in some cases to 
the extent that actually spoken Rendille forms are taken to reflect forms of the proto- 
language. Concerning the shape of the personal pronouns, see 3. 5. 3. 2, concerning the aspect 
distinctions, see 3.6.3. 


(1) *a-verbs: *aham 'to eat' 


Sg 


1 

2 

3 M 
F 


PI 1 
2 
3 


Sg 


1 

2 

3 M 
F 


PI 1 
2 
3 


Imperfect 

*aham ' I eat , shall eat ' 

*£-aham 
*i j-aRam 
*£-aPiam 

*n-aKam 

*£-aKam-i.n 

*y-aKam-£n 

Negative Imperfect 

*ma-aKam 'I do not, 

*md-£-aham shall not eat' 

*ma-y-aKam 
*md-£-aKam 

*md-n-aham 

*ma-£-aham-£n 

*ma-y-aham-£n 


Perfect 

*uhum 'I ate, have eaten' 

*£-uKum 
*y-uRum 
*£-uKm 

*n-uhum 

*£-uKm-e.n 

*y-uHum-zn 

Negative Perfect 

*<mc ma.-ufiam-nan 'I did not eat, 
*auti ma.-u.tiam- nan have not eaten' 
etc. 


(2) *u-verbs: *amot 'to die' 


Sg 


1 

2 

3 M 
F 


Imperfect 

*y-amu£ 'I die, shall die' 
*£-amu£ 

*y-amu£ 

*£-amuX 


Perfect 

*y-umu-l 'I died, have died' 

*£-umu-£ 

*y-umu-i 

*£-umu-£ 


PI 1 *n-amut 

2 *£-amuwt-in 

3 *y-amuut-£n 


*n-umu-l 

*£-umaa£-e.n 

*y-umaa£-m 


Sg 


1 

2 

3 M 
F 


Negative Imperfect 

*ma-y-amu£ 'I do not, shall 
*ma-£-amu£ 

*ma-y-amu£ 

*md-£-amu£ 


Negative Perfect 

not die ' *an£ md-umaa£-nan 
*a£i md-umacut-nan 
etc. 


'I did not die, 
have not died' 


PI 1 
2 
3 


*md-n-amut 

*ma-£-amuu£-£n 

*md-y-amuwt--in 
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(3) *f-verbs: *agib 'to kill' 21 
Imperfect 

Sg 1 *y-agib 'I kill, shall kill' 

2 *t-agib 

3 M *y-agit> 

F *t-agi 6 

PI 1 *n-agib 

2 *t-agiLi>-in 

3 *y-agiLb-in 


Perfect 

*y-igib 'I killed, have killed' 

*t-iQib 

*y-igib 

*t-igib 

*n-igii 

*t-igacu>-&n 

*y-igaab-e.n 


Negative Inperfect 

Sg 1 *ma-y-agib 'I do, shall not kill' 

2 *ma-t-agib 

3 M *ma-y-agib 

F *ma.-t-agii> 

PI 1 *ma.-n-agib 

2 *ma-t-agilb-in 

3 *m-y-agiib-in 


Negative Perfect 

*ani ma-igab-nan 'I did not kill, 
*ati ma-igab-nan have not killed' 
etc. 


Only Rendille has retained all three sets of vowel combinations. The Eastern Sam languages 
Boni, Jabarti and Somali seem to have reduced them to two: *High - *High for Perfect and 
*High - *Long Low elsewhere. The latter is derived from the negative Perfect but is now 
used for all conjugations except the Perfect, i.e. Inperfect as well as all negative 
paradigms . 


Boni has added the aspect markers of Suffix-Verbs to the stem of the Prefix-Verbs (see Heine 
1977:34-37). In most dialects of Boni, the negative prefix * ma - has been replaced by h’u- 
(and ha- with the Imperative) . 


3.6.5. Derivation 

3. 6. 5.1. Relationship between Verbs and Nouns 

There are a number of Proto- Sam stems which are used both as nouns and verbs, e.g. 

*qu^a c 'to cough' : *qu&a c 'cough (n ) ' 

*hab'aan 'to curse' : *hab'aaA 'curse (n) ’ 

It seems that Proto-Sam had a pattern of deriving verbs from nouns by means of the Causative 
suffix *-ic. (see 3. 6. 5. 2. 2), e.g. 

*afi F 'smell, odor' : *uA.-i 'to smell (tr.)' 

Other verb-noun relationships observable for Proto-Sam seem to date back to still earlier 
stages of development in East Cushitic. Thus, the noun *tumaaJL M 'blacksmith' appears to 
be derived from the Proto- Sam verb *tum 'to pound', but no regular pattern of derivation 
of this kind can be established for Proto-Sam. 


21 For a discussion of another *f.-verb ( *imit 'to arrive'), see 4.1. 
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3.6. 5. 2. Verbal Suffixes 


3 . 6 . 5 . 2 . 1 . Reflexive 


The term "Reflexive" is used since this suffix has a function which is similar to that of 
reflexive forms in various African languages. Furthermore, there are some similarities to 
reflexive constructions in French and other European languages. Hayward (1975) has pro- 
posed "auto -bene f active" and Sim (1977:11) "benef active" , instead. 

A sizeable number of Proto-Sam verbs end in *-o, PI -({a. The common denominator of these 
verbs seems to be that the action expressed by the verb refers to the "logical subject" of 
the verb which profits from (or is affected by) the action in one or the other way: 


bat I-4-o 

' to escape ' 

baA-o 

'to learn' 

dflq-o 

'to accumulate herds' 

gaA-a 

gilnZ-o 

d'e c 5 

'to understand' 

'to dress oneself' 

'to belch' 

q 'ab-d 

'to catch, seize, hold 


It must be assumed that Proto-Sam had a suffix *-o expressing reflexive forms of the verb. 
Boni has retained this suffix as a productive morpheme (see Heine 1977:42). The reflexive 
function of this ending is evident from examples as the following: 


* faZJL ' to comb ' 

*gat 'to buy, sell, exchange' 

*nee{ ) 'breath ' 

*uA 'smell (n) , odor' 


* 

* 

* 

* 


^il-0 
g 'at-d 
neefi-A-o 

uA-i-0 


'to comb oneself' 

'to buy for oneself' 

'to breathe' 

'to smell (tr., i.e. oneself)' 


The last two examples suggest that the suffix *-o also functions as a de-nominal derivative 
suffix. In this case, it is preceded by an element *5. 


3. 6. 5. 2. 2. Causative 


Furthermore, Proto-Sam has a suffix *-Zc (*-Z in word- final position) which has the function 
of a Causative morpheme. This suffix is retained as -Zc (-Z in word-final position) in 
Rendille (Heine 1976a:40), -l in Somali (Tucker/Bryan 1966:504), and -LL in Jabarti (von ■ 
Tiling 1921/22:129). Most, if not all, Proto- Sam words ending in *Z seem to contain this 
Causative suffix, e.g. 

*dp.a c -Z 'to fall upon' 

*dpa-Z 'to melt (tr.)' 

*-iZ-Z ' to give ' 


The derivative function of the suffix *-Zc (*-Z) is evident from the following examples of 
Proto-Sam: 


buuE ' to be full ' 

ka e 'to stand up' 

uA 'smell (n) , odor 

bat i-4-d 'to escape' 


bCLuK-Z 'to fill' 

k'Z c -Z 'to wake up' 

uA-Z 'to smell (tr.)' 

bZK-Z 'to take out, pay 


3.6. 5. 3. Pre-verbal Particles 

Proto- Sam must have had a set of particles placed immediately before the verb. The function 
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of these particles is intermediate between nominal prepositions and semantic verbal extensions. 
Four such particles can be reconstructed, although Proto- Sam must have had a much larger 
number of them. 

3. 6. 5. 3.1. Venitive 

All Sam languages have a pre-verbal particle indicating that the action takes place towards 
the speaker or deictic focus of the sentence. This Venitive particle has the following shape 
in the various languages: R 4o-, B fe'a-, J 4a- (ha-), S 400 . 2 Proto-Sam is likely to have 
had *400 as its Venitive particle of which the Rendille, Jabarti and Somali forms are 
reflexes . 

Two verbs have been reconstructed in their Venitive form: 

*4oo noqo 'to return (intr.)’ 

*4oo qadut 'to fetch' : *qaat 'to take, receive' 

Somali has, in a similar way as most "Para-Nilotic" and other East African languages, in 
addition to the Venitive an Andative particle 4 U. which indicates the opposite deictic 
direction, i.e. that the action expressed by the verb takes place away from the speaker or 
deictic focus of the sentence, e.g. 

4oo 4 o c o 'to come on' : *4 -LL 4 o c o 'to go on over there' 

(see Kirk 1905:73/74; 

Bell 1953:22/23) 

There is no other evidence suggesting that Proto- Sam has an .Andative particle. 

3 . 6 . 5 . 3 . 2 . Ablative 

Another particle, which may be labelled "Ablative", has two functions: it indicates either 
(1) the source ('from, off, away') or (2) the instrument of the action. The assumed Proto- 
Sam form of this morpheme is *fea (*fea ~ *fee ~ *ki ) . This Ablative has been retained in 
Rendille (fea-), Boni (fe'x.-, fe'e-, fe’a.-) and Jabarti (fee, fea) . In Somali (fea) the morpheme 
seems to have lost its instrumental function, which is expressed by another particle (fea). 

The Proto-Sam verb *qaat 'to take, receive' was frequently used in its Ablative form 
*fea qacut, its meaning then being 'to remove'. 

3. 6. 5. 3. 3. Intransitive 

The function of this derivative is to delete the "logical subject" of the sentence without 
changing its surface case structure, i.e. the "logical object" is not moved to the subject 
position but remains unaffected by this deletion transformation and is expressed by means 
of an object in the surface. The Intransitive has been variously called "impersonal 
passive" (von Tiling 1921/22 : 146) or "Impersonal" (Tucker /Bryan 1966:524). 

The Proto-Sam form of the Intransitive is *la which has the following reflexes in the modem 


22 Note that there are differences concerning the morphological treatment of this 
particle: whereas in some Somali dialects it seems to be a word of its own, it tends to be 
used as a verbal prefix elsewhere in the Sam-speaking area. 
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Sam languages: R la-, B l- , J la (Id, L c) and S la. In the western Boni area, *la has 
been replaced by n- . 

One Proto-Sam verb can be reconstructed in its Intransitive form, i.e. *la-c(dl 'to be bom', 
derived from *c(e£ 'to give birth'. 

3 . 6 . 5 . 3 . 4 . Reflexive 

In addition to the Reflexive suffix *-o (see 3. 6. 5. 2.1), Proto-Sam appears to have employed 
a pre-verbal particle *t& to express a reflexive form of the verb. 

This particle is retained in Rendille as 'tl>- and in Jabarti as ’£4 (von Tiling 1921/22: 
119-120) . In the other Sam languages *Zi> has either changed its function or was lost 
altogether. 

3. 6. 5. 4. Frequentative 

All Sam languages have a productive mechanism of verb reduplication in order to express the 
repetition or intensive performance of an act. There are, however, two different morpho- 
phonemic patterns: in Somali and Jabarti, the whole verb root is reduplicated (Bell 1953: 
114; von Tiling 1921/22:129) whereas in Rendille and Boni it is only the initial segment, 
usually CV-, which is affected, e.g. 

R o4 a d-j’aK-a 'he hits' : o4o a-ja-j'aK-a 'he hits frequently' 

B an 'd-’duu’d-a 'I look at him' : an 'd-’du-’dim’d-a 'I look at him frequently ' 

J jab 'to break' : jab- jab 'to break into small pieces ' 

S jddK 'to tear' : jddK- jddK 'to tear to shreds' 

It is possible that both patterns occurred in Proto-Sam. In our sample of reconstructed 
verbs, the following seem to be the result of reduplication: 

*umlua-Z 'to gather, collect' 

*dpd{(am-i 'to taste' 

*gdn q'olk 'to help (cf. *gan-o 'to understand')' 

*hamkaam-io 'to yawn' 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SAM LANGUAGES 

In Ch. 3 an attempt has been made at reconstructing grammatical features of Proto -Sam, the 
hypothetical ancestor language of Rendille, Boni, Jabarti and Somali. In the following, a 
few details are added concerning the general development of the Sam languages from the 
time the proto- language was spoken to the present. 

4.1. THE FIRST SPLIT OF PROTO-SAM 

This split separated Rendille, or Western Sam, from the rest of the Sam languages, referred 
to here as Eastern Sam, or Dad languages. 23 


2 3 The name "Dad", first proposed in Heine (1977), is taken from the root *dad common in 
Eastern Sam, which means 'man, person'. 
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Rendille does not seem to have changed very much during its long period of separate develop- 
ment; it has remained the most conservative Sam language. The following phonological 
changes may be worth mention: 

(1) Post-velar stops became fricatives thus giving rise to the sound shifts 

x 

UJ 

.V . 

1 1 

(2) Proto-Sam * z was palatalized, merging with the semi-vowel y. 

The pre-nominal position of the numeral was abandoned in Rendille and the numeral placed after 
the noun. This development may have been influenced by neighbouring languages (Sampur, Galla, ■ 
Elmolo) which all place the numeral after the noun it determines. 

Another noteworthy development of Rendille can be seen in the generalization of the past 
demonstrative V *--ct as a gender-sensitive connecting particle linking nouns with adjectives, 
genitive noun phrases and relative clauses. 

The development of the Eastern Sam languages was characterized InteJi aLLa, by the following 
phonological changes: 

(1) The voiceless stops *t, *a and *fc became voiced morpheme-intemally following vowels, 
thus giving rise to the following shifts: 


' r -i 

\ 



*d 


*c 


> 




L*fe. 

t 



J 

/ 


i i l i 


(2) *c in morpheme -initial position became a fricative (*4h) . 

(3) % was de-labalized in word-final position and merged with *n. 

(4) *z merged with *d. 

A noticeable morphophonological change within Eastern Sam can be seen in the reduction of 
Prefix- Verb conjugation patterns. Whereas Proto-Sam has three vowel combinations, which 
have all been retained in Rendille, Eastern Sam has only two combinations (see 3. 6. 4. 2), i.e. 
the Imperfect vowel pattern *Low - *High has been lost and the pattern *High - *Long Low, 
which in Proto-Sam is confined to the negative Perfect as well as the PI 2, 3 of the 


affirmative Perfect (see 3. 6. 4. 2), is used for the Imperfect. The 

following reconstructed 

conjugation patterns of the verb 

*m<Lt to arrive illustrate this 

change : 


Proto -Sam 

Proto-Eastern 

Sam 



Imperfect 


Sg 1 

*y-cmLt 

*<unaad 


2 


*t--Lmaad 


3 M 


*y-dmaad 


F 


*t-imaad 


PI 1 

*n-<mU 

*n-dmaad 


2 


*t-maad-in 


3 


*y-dxna.ad--in 
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Proto -Sam 


Perfect 


Sg 1 *y-mi[£) 

2 *£-mi(£) 

3 M *y-m£{£) 

F 

PI 1 *n-mu.U) 

2 *£-maa£-e.n 

3 *y-i macut-zn 


Negative Perfect 

Sg 1 *olyvL ma.- moat- nan 

2 *oXi ma-imaat-nan 

etc. 


Proto-Eastern Sam 

*inU.{d) 

*t-m£(d) 

*y-ml[d) 

*£-m£[d) 

*n-m£(d) 

*t- mcmd- tn 
*y-maad-zn 


*ani ma.-maa.d-na.ii 
*adi ma-maad-nan 
etc. 


4.2. THE FIRST SPLIT OF EASTERN SAM 

This split separated Boni from all other Eastern Sam languages (Jabarti, Somali and possibly 
others) . 

Only after its separation did Boni introduce a number of changes, the most important of which 
have been outlined in Heine (1977:9-11). They are in particular (see 3.1.1): 

(1) the loss of all pharyngal phonemes (* c and *K (cf. 4.3)); 

(2) the loss of the uvular plosive *q; 

(3) The replacement of the voiced plosive *c( by the implosive ’ d\ 

(4) the de-voicing of *d (> t) and *g (> fe) in morpheme- initial position and after *fi (cf. 
4.3); 

(5) the replacement of velar stops (*fe and *g) by ik before *1 (cf. 4.3); 

(6) the widespread loss of *t, *K and *n in word-final position; 

(7) the labialization of *cl (> o/u ) preceding *b; 

(8) the shift *<^> n in morpheme -internal position following vowels; 

(9) the loss of intervocalic *m in Prefix- Verbs ; 

(10) the tendency to replace clusters of a nasal followed by another consonant by simple 
consonants by means of the following rules: 


(i) 

[+ nas] 

voc 

+ cons 
.+ voic_ 



[+ nas 

(ii) 

[+ nas] 

-* 

0 

/ 

f- voc 


+ cons 
L- voicj 


(11) the reduction of nominal number distinctions; 
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(12) the loss of the distinction Inclusive/Exclusive in PI 1 personal pronouns. 

Changes that took place in the Jabarti-Somali branch of Eastern Sam seem to include the 
following: 

(1) Hie Proto-Sam demonstratives II *-a and V *--ii (see 3. 3. 3. 3) became Deictic Determiners, 

(2) The conjugation patterns of Prefix -Verbs disappeared largely, leaving only a few fos- 
silized paradigms. 

4.3. THE SECOND SPLIT OF EASTERN SAM 

This split lead to a separation of early "southern Somali", represented linguistically by 
Jabarti, from "Somali proper". 

Changes that affected Jabarti have been summarized in some detail by von Tiling (1921/22) . 

The most striking developments are: 

(1) the loss of pharyngal consonants; 

(2) the replacement of *c( by a liquid (\) following vowels; 

(3) the replacement of *k by ik before front vowels. 

These changes have occurred in a similar, though not identical, form in Boni (see 4.2) and 
it would seem that they are due to an areal relationship which developed after the first 
split of Eastern Sam in the area between the Tana and Shebelle rivers. 

Other developments in Jabarti are: 

(4) the velarization of word-final nasals (*m, *n > q) ; 

(5) the reduction of demonstrative categories to two (see 3. 3. 3. 3; Table 2); 

(6) the merger of the Durative marker *-ay with the Inperfect suffix *-a (von Tiling 1921/22 
130-33) ; 

(7) phonological contractions in the formation of noun plurals. 

The development of Somali was characterized in particular by the following changes: 

(1) the widespread loss of pharyngal consonants if preceded and followed by *a; 

(2) the introduction of thematic particles preceding the verb in finite sentences. These 
particles, which are commonly referred to as Indicators, are ma, baa (t/aa, at/aa) , ma and 
ha (see Tucker /Bryan 1966:541-42); 

(3) the addition of an Andative derivative i-ii ("movement away") to complement the Proto- 
Sam Venitive *4oo (see 3. 6. 5. 3.1). 


5. NOTES ON HISTORY 

Research on the history of Sam- speaking people has so far concentrated on one of these 
groups, the Somali. There is a remarkable amount of disagreement as to the earlier homeland 
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of the Somali people. Murdock (1959:319) claims that until the second half of the first 
millenium they, together with the Afar and Galla, were confined to southeastern Ethiopia, 
east of the great Rift Valley. Ehret (1974:34) assumes that the ancestors of modem 
Somali and Rendille left the southern edges of the Ethiopian Highlands and entered the 
Kenya- Somalia borderlands roughly a thousand years ago. According to I.M. Lewis (1960:216) 
again, the Somali lived at that time thousands of kilometres away from that area in the 
north-eastern part of the Horn. Harold C. Fleming, on the other hand, considers the low- 
land area between Lake Turkana (Rudolf) on the west and the Benadir coast on the east, 
from the Tana river in the south to the Ogaden in the north as the earlier homelands 
(Fleming 1964 : 84) . 

Disagreement also exists concerning the socio-economic structure of the early Somali society. 
Murdock maintains that they were practicing agriculture supplemented by animal husbandry 
and by commerce with the coastal towns. This tallies with Harold Fleming's observation 
that they adopted their camel economy only later at roughly the same time with acquiring 
Islam (Fleming 1964:86). Other accounts again suggest that Somali economy has been based on 
nomadic pastoralism from the earliest times (see below) . 

But the most divergent views have been expressed concerning the direction of early Somali 
migrations. I.M. Lewis and Enrico Cerulli claim that the conquest of the Horn started in 
the north and proceded southwards. Fleming, who does not dispute that such migrations took 
place, suggests that they involved the Daarood clan- family only and that they were preceded 
by earlier south-north movements in which the whole Somali people took part (Fleming 1964: 
84). A similar view has been expressed by Sasse (1975:20). 

In the following, an attempt is made at drawing some conclusions from our linguistic analysis 
concerning the history and migration patterns of the Sam-speaking people as a whole. Our 
research suggests that any attempt at writing on the early history of the Somali nation 
must remain fragmentary unless due consideration is given to its closest relatives, in par- 
ticular the Boni and Rendille. 

For the larger part of this history, there exist no written records whatsoever and the 
scope of oral traditions usually does not extend beyond the last few centuries. Thus, 
next to archeology, linguistics is the most important source of information on the early 
Sam history. 

There are, however, some fundamental shortcomings in the following discussion. The first 
relates to the fact that we have to confine ourselves to only one aspect of history which . 
is reflected in divergent linguistic development. An attempt at describing convergent 
developments, as reflected, e.g. in lexical borrowing, will not be made in this paper. 

The second shortcoming is inherent in all linguistic comments on essentially extra- linguistic 
processes. The tools available to the linguist allow him access to a restricted range 
of facts only, and the resulting interpretation of history is therefore likely to differ 
from that of, say, an "oral historian", who, due to the nature of his data, focusses on 
quite different aspects of historical reality. Although we claim that both approaches are 
equally valid we are aware of the fact that the interpretation of the linguist may lead to 
a simplified, and in extreme cases even a distorted, picture of certain historical events. 

5.1. EAST CUSHITIC EXPANSIONS 

Proto-Sam, the hypothetical ancestor language of Rendille, Boni and the Somali group, is a 
member of a larger language group for which we have proposed the name Ono-Tana (Heine 1976b) . 
All Omo-Tana languages, with the exception of the Sam languages, are spoken between Lake 
Abaya and Lake Turkana. This suggests fairly strongly that the homeland of the Omo-Tana- 
speaking people should have been in roughly this area, i.e. east of the Qmo River in the 
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lacustrine belt stretching from Lake Zwai in the north to Lake Turkana in the southwest. 

It is this general area inhere the "origin" of other East Cushitic populations, 24 and 
probably of East Cushitic as a whole, has to be located, as the present distribution and 
the network of historical relationship between the East Cushitic languages suggest. 

The subsequent development of these populations is characterized irvtun alia by an expansion 
towards the lowlands north, east and south of the Ethiopian Highlands. The following groups 
participated in this spread: 

(1) The saho and afar who seem to have migrated in north-eastern direction. It is very 
likely that they still formed one people when they reached the plains (H.S. Lewis 1966: 

41). 

(2) The omo-tana- speaking people, with the exception of the Bayso (Baiso) and possibly 
other groups. They spread south in two apparently independent movements: one segment, 
which is represented today by Galaboid- speaking people, settled between Lake Stefanie and 
Lake Turkana. Two of these people, the Arbore and Dasenech (Galeb, Reshiat, Shangila) , 

are found today in this general area. A third people, the Elmolo, followed the eastern shore 
of Lake Turkana up to its southern end and became fishermen. The second movement of Qmo- 
Tana-speaking populations involves the early Sam community (see 5.2). 

(3) The yaaku (Mogogodo) . No specific clues concerning their migrations are available 

so far. We must assume that they proceeded straight south across the arid plains of northern 
Kenya and settled in the hilly country north of Mt. Kenya, adopting a hunter- gatherer 
existence . 2 5 

(4) The galla (Oromo) . They expanded in all directions except west, following mostly the 
routes that other East Cushitic communities (Saho- Afar in the north, and Sam in the south) 
appear to have chosen before them. 

More recent research (Haberland 1963; H.S. Lewis 1966; Turton 1975) suggests that of all 
these movements towards the lowlands it was the Galla expansion that took place last, per- 
haps over a millenium later than the other expansions. 26 A relative chronology of these 
various lowland migrations does not yet seem possible. The fact that the Sam- speaking 
Rendille figure prominently in the oral traditions of the Yaaku (Heine 1975:30) may indi- 
cate that these two groups moved south at about the same time, but this is only one of 
several possibilities. Whether the Afar-Saho migrated out of the East Cushitic homelands 
prior to the Omo-Tana communities, as H.S. Lewis (1966:41-2) suggests, remains to be inves- 
tigated. Lewis bases his hypothesis on the observation that the linguistic differentiation 
between Afar and Saho is greater than between the various Somali dialects, thus suggesting 
a higher age of separation for the former. But Lewis does not take into consideration that 
the Somali were only one part of a larger community which includes among others Rendille 
and Boni. The time depth of separation between these groups is certainly greater than that 
between Afar and Saho. 27 


24 The Galla, for example , are said to have originated in north-west Borana between Lake 
Shamo and Lake Stefanie (H.S. Lewis 1966.41). 

25 Today, they inhabit the Mukogodo Forest of Laikipia- District, where they are being 
absorbed both linguistically and culturally by their Maasai- speaking neighbours (see 
Heine 1975). 

2 6 It would seem that the Galla were largely confined to their homeland in South Ethiopia 
until about 1530 (see H.S. Lewis 1966:27). 

27 Note, however, that this discussion does not prove much, if anything at all. There need 
not be a correlation between the age of migration and the degree of linguistic differen- 
tiation in this special case, since it is not possible to infer where the process of 
language separation started. 
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5.2. PROTO- SAM 


Of all East Cushitic migrations away from the South Ethiopian Highlands that of the Sam- 
speaking people turned out to be the most successful in terms of territorial expansion. 

One may say in fact that sub-Suharan Africa has experienced only few migrations within a 
relatively short time span involving such a wide territory. 28 

It is in the plains to the south of the Ethiopian Highlands east of Lake Turkana where the 
homeland of the Sam-speaking people has to be located and it is from there that the early 
migrations towards the south started. 


This view differs slightly from that of Fleming (1964:87) who claims a more north-easterly 
origin for his "Macro -Somali" community. 29 Fleming's reconstruction is based on his 
"discovery" of Bayso, a language spoken of Gidicho Island in Lake Abaya. Since Bayso is 
not related to Somali as closely as was suggested by Fleming, i.e. it is certainly not a 
member of the Sam group, it can largely remain out of consideration in a discussion on the 
Proto-Sam homelands. Judging from the present distribution of the Sam languages and their 
genetic relationship patterns, the following conclusion seems obvious: the Sam homeland must 
be sought around or near the area where the first split of Proto-Sam occurred. This split, 
which separated Rendille from the rest of the Sam languages, is likely to have taken place 
somewhere along the south-eastern border of the Rendille- speaking country. The Proto-Sam 
homelands must therefore be located to the south of the Ethiopian Highlands in the general 
area of north-central Kenya, perhaps in the plains surrounding the Marsabit Plateau. 

The hypothetical Proto- Sam- speaking community was typically one of camel breeders. The 
camel was probably acquired in the plains of North Kenya after the descent from the Ethiopian 
Highlands, and it enabled the Sam-speaking people to conquer all the arid areas between 
Lake Turkana and the Zeila coast of North Somalia. 30 


The existence of a camel economy is suggested by the presence of a specialized Proto-Sam 
vocabulary involving camels. So far, the following items have been reconstructed: *gaal 
'camel', i: a\xA 'male camel', *haZ 'female camel', *q’aMZm 'young male camel', *qaaZ'Zm 
'young female camel', *ko>i 'camel-bell', and *kuAA- 'hump of camel'. 


The assumption that Proto- Sam was overwhelmingly, or exclusively, a pastoral society is 
supported by the presence of reconstructed items like *dp.qo 'to accumulate herds', 

'to send (herds) out to graze', *tum 'to castrate by crushing', or ■■ma.aZ 'to milk'. Com- 
pared to camels, cattle seem to have been of secondary, if of any, importance --the Proto- 
Sam lexicon being much less specific about them. 


2 8 A1 though less spectacular both in the number of people involved and in the territory 
covered, the Sam migrations show several parallels to the Bantu expansion in southern 
Africa (see below) . 

2 9 It would seem that this divergence is to some extent due to differences in languages 
classification: Fleming's "Macro-Somali" is more comprehensive than our Sam group. It 
includes Bayso which is an Omo-Tana but not a Sam language, and it excludes the 
Galaboid group which, according to the evidence presented by Sasse (1975), belongs to 
Omo-Tana. This difference has various implications for the territorial history of "Macro- 
Somali" (see below) . 

30 Where as the reconstruction of a camel economy for the Proto-Sam community rests on very 
strong linguistic evidence, there are no linguistic clues as to who introduced the camel 
in Eastern Africa, and from whom did the early Sam people acquire them. 
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The only reconstructed items in our list are *4a c 'cow' and 'cattle'. The presence o£ 

sheep and goats is attested by Proto- Sam words like *a4i 'sheep and goats', -maqal 'young 
sheep and goats', 'goat', *watl 'an. 'kid', 'ewe', and *4>a.be.n 'virgin ewe'. 

Agriculture was known but probably not practiced. There is a word *quX meaning both 'to dig' 
and 'to cultivate', but the word *b&eA 'garden' is confined to Eastern Sam. 

It is likely that the Proto-Sam-speaking people practiced circumcision and buried their dead, 
as is suggested by words iike *gu£ 'to circumcise', *Mw’aal 'to bury', and *Kawaal 'grave', 
though no more specific information is available. Perhaps more significant is the observa- 
tion that the Proto-Sam community was familiar with iron-work, words like *bln. 'iron' and 
r 'tumaaJL 'blacksmith' having been retained all over the Sam- speaking area. 31 

Any attempt at dating early Sam history must remain tentative at the present stage of research. 
Glottochronoiogicai calculations suggest that the common ancestor language of the modem Sam 
languages is at least between 1700 and 2300 years old, i.e. that the hypothetical Proto-Sam 
community dates back to roughly the beginning of the Christian era. 32 

This would mean that of all populations found today in northern Kenya, Sam-speaking people 
were the first to settle there, probably with the exception of the Yaaku (see 5.1). Pro- 
vided that this date is confirmed by further research, this would also mean that a knowledge 
of iron-working is likely to have existed in northern Kenya before the Christian era. 

And the same applies, of course, to camel economy. The Sam- speaking area constitutes one of 
the best camel regions of the world, and the Eastern Sam territory, i.e. Somalia, has 
probably the densest camel population in Africa (cf. Epstein 1971, 11:551). The one-hunped 
camel (dromedary) was domesticated in Central and Southern Arabia as early as 1800 B.C. , if 
not earlier (Zeuner s.a. :297), and it was introduced from there in eastern and north-eastern 
Africa. According to Reinhard Walz (1951:41; 1954), it reached the Horn of Africa during 
the middle of the first millenium B.C., or even 300 to 400 years earlier. Thus, Sam-speaking 
people must have taken up camel breeding before the animal was introduced in Egypt (Epstein 


31 The regularity of sound correspondences suggests that these words can be traced back to 
the Proto-Sam community. Archeological evidence, on the other hand, suggests that iron 
is of extremely recent introduction to the north Kenya plains (David Phillipson; personal 
communication of 19-10-1976). 


32 The common percentages of basic vocabulary between the three main Sam languages are: 


100 -word list 


200 -word list 


Rendille-Somali 

51 

Rendille-Boni 

50 

Somali-Boni 

59 


461 

47% 

56% 


Using the glottochronoiogicai formula t = log C the following figures of time depth 
result: 2 log r 


100-word list 


200 -word list 


Rendi lie- Somal i 

Rendille-Boni 

Somali-Boni 


2,228 years 
2,295 years 
1,748 years 


1,790 years 
1,740 years 
1,337 years 


Thus, we may assume that the separation between Western and Eastern Sam occurred approxi- 
mately between 300 B.C. and 200 A.D. Since this date marks the end of the Proto-Sam 
period, the hypothetical ancestor language must be assumed to be even older than that. 

Tie first split within Eastern Sam, i.e. between Boni and Jabarti-Somali , appears to have 
taken place between 200 A.D. and 600 A.D. 
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1971, 11:565). We are led to assume that the Proto-Sam-speaking people met the camel after 
having left the Ethiopian Highlands when they began to establish themselves in the plains of 
northern Kenya. Subsequently, the ecomomy, culture and social life of the Sam people became 
focussed on the camel. 

5.3. EARLY SAM MIGRATIONS 

Roughly at the beginning of the Christian era, probably during the first three centuries A.D. 
the Proto -Sam- speaking people began to spread in a south-eastern direction. 33 These 
movements led past the Lorian Swamps to the Tana River and along its eastern banks to the 
Indian Ocean, thus making the whole of north-eastern Kenya, from Lake Turkana to the Lamu 
Archipelago a Sam- speaking territory. 

Whereas the linguistic analysis (see 4.1) suggests a clear-cut split between the Western and 
the Eastern Sam people, the actual development was probably more complex: it was a gradual 
expansion involving the more active segments of the population rather than a sudden 
separation. By approximately 500 A.D., we may assume, there existed a continuum of more or 
less independent Sam groups speaking mutually intelligible dialects, stretching from Lake 
Turkana to the sea shores. The extreme ends of this dialect continuum became more and 
more different up to the point that linguistic communication was rendered difficult. The 
western dialects developed into a language of its own which is nowadays known as Rendille. 
These dialects were probably linked with the eastern dialects by a chain of intelligibility 
until they were separated by the intrusion of the Galla in the i6th century (see 5.6). 

The Western Sam (Rendille) roughly maintained their territory up to the present. At times 
in history, they experienced population movements ranging from the Ethiopian Highlands in 
the north to the mountainous areas of Sampur country in the south. Around 1820 they are 
said to have been concentrated on the Lbarta Plains and in the Suguta Valley, but twenty 
years later they are reported to have migrated back into their present territory driving the 
Laikipiak Maasai southwards (Spencer 1973:150, 152). 

The Eastern Sam continued with their migrations in the same way as earlier Sam people: once 
a new territory was occupied, part of the population would settle down whereas another part 
moved on looking for new grazing areas. The Sam-speaking area thus was continually extended. 
This pattern of territorial expansion is clearly reflected in the pattern of genetic relation 
ship. It is the same pattern that has been observed in the spread of the Bantu people during 
the last two millenia 3 ’* (cf. Heine et al. 1975). 


33 Most probably, this was not the only direction of spread. Conceiveably, the south and 
east were other directions of Sam expansion, but if it was so, then such movements were 
superseded by later immigrations of both other East Cushites and Nilotes. 

3 '•This development can be represented in a simplified form thus: 



Di ^D 2 

'A' would be the "original" group. B t is that part of A that stayed behind whereas B 2 left 
the homeland to look for a new settlement area. C l settled in this new area whereas C 2 
split off and established new homes farther away. This new C 2 territory became the 
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Upon reaching the coastal area, the expansion of Eastern Sam people proceeded in a northern 
direction into what is today the Republic of Somalia. The linguistic history records two 
important break-offs from the main stream of expansion. The first involves those groups 
that, due to unknown circumstances, were forced to give up animal husbandry and decided on 
a hunter -gatherer existence in the forest belt of the coastal hinterland north of the Tana 
River. They are the only Eastern Sam people on Kenyan territory that survived the invasion 
of the Galla. 'Their modem descendants are the various Boni -speaking groups. 

The second major section that stayed behind, and became largely sedentary, is represented 
linguistically by "Jabarti". This section appears to have settled first along the lower 
course of the Juba River where it replaced its traditional nomadic pastoralism by a mixed 
economy which focussed more and more on agriculture. The settlement area of the "Jabarti"- 
speaking cluster was gradually extended to cover most of the fertile lands between and in- 
cluding the Juba and Shebelle Rivers. The evidence available suggests that the pre-Hawiyye 
(pre-Hawiya) mentioned by Colucci (1924:91) and Turton (1975) constituted a major branch of 
this section. 

One Eastern Sam section, however, continued to expand in a northern direction by crossing 
the Shebelle River and penetrating into the Horn of East Africa. This section, which came 
to be known as Samaale or "Somali proper", maintained its traditional camel economy, and 
its territorial and political development accounts for most of what is nowadays known as the 
history of the Somali and the history of the East African Horn. 

5.4. THE "ABORIGINAL POPULATION" OF THE HORN 

Most, though not all, scholars comnenting on Somali history agree that the East African Horn, 
and in particular the southern part of it, was inhabited by a "Negro" population, before it 
was conquered by East Cushitic nomads. This "aboriginal population", as I.M. Lewis (1955: 

45) calls it, is said to have contained at least two culturally divergent groups: the major 
segment consisted of "cultivators living as sedentaries along the Juba and Shebelle Rivers 
and in fertile pockets between them" (Lewis 1960:216). 

The second group was made up of nomadic hunters and fishermen, often possessing dogs. 
According to I.M. Lewis, the Ribi and Boni of Jubaland and Southern Somalia, though modified 
by Cushitic influence, are modem descendents of these hunters (Lewis 1960:216). It would 
seem that this statement is not quite corroborated by linguistic findings (see 5.3). 

These "Negroid populations" are referred to collectively by medieval Arab writers as Zeng-t 
(blacks). They probably did not extend north of the Shebelle River at that time. 


homeland of Dj whereas D 2 , another offshoot of C 2 , pushed on and conquered new lands . 

The development of Sam languages is very much in accordance with this model: Rendille 
(B j) and Eastern Sam (B 2 ) are descendents of Proto-Sam (A). Eastern Sam split into Boni 
(Cj) and "Jabarti-Somali" (C 2 ) with the latter group again splitting into those that 
stayed behind (i.e. "Jabarti"; DO and those that proceded further ("Somali proper"; D 2 ). 
In the case of Bantu history, the model is the same, the only difference being that the 
number of descendent groups was usually higher than two, i.e. 



etc. 
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Our knowledge about the early inhabitants of the Horn is scanty, to say the least. Linguis- 
tic evidence suggests that Bantu people were not among them. Contrary to the view expressed 
by I.M. Lewis (1960:216), according to which the pre-Cushitic cultivators living along the 
Juba and Shebelle Rivers were partly Bantu, there is every reason to assume that Bantu- 
speaking communities like Pokomo, northern Swahili (Bajuni, Miini, et al.), or Shebeli, 3S 
Shidle and Gosha met already Sam-speaking people north of River Tana when they arrived there. 
George Peter Murdock estimates that the Bantu reached the Somalia coast in the second half of 
the first milienium. 36 By this time, the early Somali are likely to have extended at least 
as far north as River Shebelle (see below) . 

if there were no Bantu people who preceded the Eastern Cushities in the Horn, the question is 
who the other people referred to by I.M. Lewis may have been. Fleming (1964:92) notes that 
the assumption of a Negro priority in the Horn is not supported archeologically. Oral 
traditions do not seem to shed any light on this problem, mainly because of the time depth 
involved. Linguistics does not offer any noticeable clues either. The presence of Dahalo 
near the mouth of River Tana might imply that Southern Cushites, possibly intermingled with 
Khoisan- speaking groups, extended as far north as Somalia. But it is equally possible that 
large parts of the Horn were uninhabited by the time the East Cushitic pastoralists occupied 
it. 

For some time, it has been suggested that the first wave of East Cushites to take possession of 
the Horn consisted of Galla groups who superseded earlier populations there. G.W.B. Hunting- 
ford notes: 

"It is clear that the first African homeland of the Galla was what is now British 
Somaliland and northern Somalia, to which their own traditions bring them; these 
traditions are confirmed by the attribution to the Galla by the Somali of most of 
the cairns and other ruins in Somaliland, and there can in fact be little doubt 
that the Galla occupation here preceded that of the Soamli." (Huntingford i95S:19) 

I.M. Lewis, who adopted this view, points out that residual pockets of Galla are still found 
amongst the northern Somali, especially in the western and Ogaden region (Lewis 1960:219). 

This hypothesis has been refuted more recently by scholars working on Somali history (H.S. 

Lewis 1966; Turton 1975). Linguistically, there is nothing to suggest that the Eastern Sam 
expansion was preceded by an earlier Galla occupation of the Horn (see 5.1). 

5.5. THE OCCUPATION OF THE HORN 

Within a relatively short period the Samaale or "Somali proper" overflooded and occupied 


The degree of linguistic differentiation is the main argument here. Harold Fleming 
summarizes it thus: "The differences within Somali generally (Rendille, Boni, and 
Somali proper) distinctly exceed those obtaining among the Coastal Bantu and are not 
greatly exceeded by East African Bantu differentiation generally" (Fleming 1964:92). 

See also Turton (1975) . 

3 6 1 1 

At some time early m the second half of the first milienium, ... the agricultural 
Bantu, who had recently arrived in East Africa, spread north eastward along the coast of 
Somali and occupied the fertile valleys of the Juba and Shebelle Rivers, driving the 
indigenous hunters into the arid sections of the interior" (Murdock 1959:319). 

3 7 

Note, however, that there is archeological evidence for fairly recent Late Stone Age 
peoples in the Horn (David Phillipson; personal communication of 19-10-1976). 
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the whole of the Horn. If there existed any earlier populations on the peninsula they were 
either driven away, or absorbed both linguistically and culturally. By around 1000 A.D. , 
if not earlier, the first phase of Eastern Sam migrations was completed. The Somali had 
spread all along what Arab writers referred to as the "Zayla coast" (Lewis 1960:217-218). 

Probably from 700 A.D. onwards, Arabs and Persians had begun to establish strongholds along 
the shores of the Horn. From their intercourse with the Somali pastoraiists arriving from 
the south, a new Islamic culture and society emerged, in which Arab traders and proselytisers 
formed an aristocracy. This culture appears to have been largely urban in outlook. The 
port towns of Zeila and Berbera were founded before the turn of the first post-Christian 
millenium, and a series of other settlements appeared all along the east coast, among them 
Mogadishu, Merca and Brava. One important basis of this culture was the trade between the 
African hinterland and Arabia. Especially Zeila developed into a flourishing trading center. 
l.M. Lewis records: 

"This town was politically the most important of the Arab settlements in the north 
and owed its economic prosperity to its geographical position as one of the chief 
ports of early Abyssinia in the trade with Arabia and the Orient. Through Zeila 
local Somali produce, consisting chiefly of hides and skins, precious gums, ghee, 
and ostrich feathers, and slaves and ivory from the Abyssinian hinterland, was 
exported; and cloth, dates, iron, weapons, and chinaware and pottery imported. 

Politically Zeila was originally the centre of the Muslim emirate of Adal, part 
of the state of Ifat, which lay in the plateau region of eastern Shoa. From the 
period at which the port enters Islamic history it had apparently a mixed Arab, 

Somali and 'Afar population .... In the course of time, no one knows exactly when, 
these three elements fused to form a distinctive Zeila culture and a Zeila dialect 
which was a blend of Arabic, Somali and 'Afar." (Lewis 1960:217-218). 

By the 12th century A.D. the whole of the northern coast had been Islamized, as is claimed by 
the Arab historian Yaqut, and the ground had been prepared for Muslim expansion further in- 
land (Huntingford 1955:19). 

5.6. SOUTHERN MIGRATION 

After having conquered most, if not all, parts of the Horn, we notice that from the beginning 
of the second milienium the direction of migrations was reversed: Muslim Somali groups leave 
the northern and eastern coasts and migrate south. The motives of this movement are still 
largely unclear. I.M. Lewis suggests that increased immigration from Arabia was a contributing 
factor (I.M. Lewis 1960:220), but proselytism probably also played a role. As early as the 
tenth or eleventh century, Sheikh Ismaa'iil Jabartii had arrived from Arabia and became the 
founder of the Daarood clan- family in north-eastern Somalia. He was followed some 200 years 
later by Sheikh Isaaq who founded another major clan- family of Somali, the Isaaq who settled 
to the west of the Daarood. 

The advance towards the south is described by I.M. Lewis in some detail (I.M. Lewis 1960:220 
ff.). The Muslim Somali seem to have followed two main routes, either along the Indian Ocean 
coast following the Shebelle River and its tributaries downwards, or in the western interior 
where they were brought in conflict with the Christian empire of Ethiopia. 

In the south, groups of Hawiyye pushed towards and crossed the Shebelle River, overpowering 
non- Islamic earlier Sam residents like the Ajuraan in the 17th century. I.M. Lewis concludes 
from local traditions that the area between Shebelle and Juba to the south of Bur Hacaba 
was in the possession of the Galla, but it seems likely that the predominant population of 
that region were Jabarti- speaking Sam. 

In the meantime, the Galla had begun to expand from their South Ethiopian homeland in all 
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directions except west. It was especially the migrations of the Orma, probably starting in 
Dirre, which affected the more recent history of various Sam groups. The Orma claim to have 
moved via Moyale to the Lorian Swamps, one branch of them pushing south to the Tana River 
and down to the Indian Ocean (Turton 1975:532 ff.j. 

Although the evidence on the history of the Southern Gaila is to some extent controversial, 
some general statements concerning the development of subsequent Galla-Sam relations seem 
possible: 

(1) The southern migrations of the Gaila concluded the territorial separation between the 
Western Sam (Rendille) and the Eastern Sam. 

(2) The Orma largely followed routes taken by the earliest Eastern Sam people, absorbing 
parts of them and driving others north in the direction of the Juba River. 

(3) Later on, after the Sam country north of the Tana River had largely become Galla- 
speaking, the Gaila collided with the Islamized northern Somali who were flooding south. 

At first, the Daarood-Somali were seeking alliance with the Gaila, but iater they fought 
them and drove them southwards. After having crossed the Juba River, groups of Daarood 
reached the western banks of the Tana River in 1909, subjugating local Orma communities. 

The major Somali migrations were brought to a standstill by the British colonial government, 
although, as I.M. Lewis (1960:222-225) observes, Somali infiltration southwards still con- 
tinues today. 


6. COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

The following is a list of reconstructed Proto- Sam roots. Concerning the transcription and 

abbreviations used, see 3. For transcription, see Table 1, p. 11. 

*aab- M 'father' R aba 

S aabbe M 
J aaw M 

*aqai M 'house' S aqai M, PI aqato F 

J agaJL M 

*aayo 'mother' R 'dyo 

B aay’o 

r abezA- F 'viper spec.' R eb'eAa, Pi ebcAay'a F/M 

S abeeAo F, PI abe.eAoyZn M 'viper, serpent, monster' 

*aboon M 'termites' S abooti 'white ants' 

B ab 'ook M 

* addin M 'leg' S addin M 

B ’Zddi , PI ’ZddUn z M/Pl 

*adgfi, PI *ad,afi-o F/M 'back (n) ' R adja. fi, PI adg.fi.’ b F/M 

S adgfi F, PI adfio 'backbone' 
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*a4-t M 'sheep and goats' 


R 'ac(t M 
S a4t M 
J in£ 

B 'Ue- M 


*a ^ M 'mouth' 

a(5 M 'language', c£. 'mouth' 

* 'a^aJi 'four' 

*ag-ci 'to kill', see 3. 6. 4. 2 

*agox, PI *agox.-o M/F 'calf-sized 
animal ' 

*-aKa 'your (Sg possess.)' 

* aKam 'to eat', see 3. 6. 4. 2 
*amaah 'to borrow water' 

*amut 'to die', see 3. 6. 4. 2 
*’angzg 'ary' 

*arU, *an 'I' 

*axg/ ’axga 'to see' 

*a/Ut, PI axat-o F/M 'gate of 
animal pan' 


R ap 
S a& M 
B a. ^ M 

R aj M 
S a.i M 
B cl I M 

R 'a^ax; a& 'ax 
S a^ax F 
J OL&a/i 
B a^ax 

R agLt, 

B am>/aacu> 

R og'ox, PI ogox'o 'gazelle (gen.)' 

S agox M, Pi agoxo 'bull calf to two years old' 

R -alia 
S -aa 
J -aa 
B -aha; -a’ 

R aKam 
B ahaQ 

R am’ ah. 

S amaaho 'to borrow’ 

R amut 
B uud/uaad 

R 'angag 
S eng eg -an 
B 'an&g M 'dryness' 

R anl\ an 
S an’Z-ga M; aan 
J ani 
B an*.; an 

R 'agax/’axga 
S axag 
B 'axki ’axka 

R ox'aX, PI axxt'o 
S ixjjd-i., PI ixido M 
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*ati, *at 'y° u (Sg) ' R o-tc; 

S adl-ga. M; aad 
J 'a.cU 

B atl, adt\ at, ad 

*attn 'y° u (PI) ' R atin 

S tdZn-ka M; aydin 

*aun M 'male camel’ R 6a, PI oun'dn, oanu'an M/M 'bull camel, bull' 

S am M, PI am. F 
B boa M 'male elephant' 

*-ay 'my' R -aya 

S -ay 
J -ce 
B -e. 


*baat, Pi *baaJL-aJL 'leaf, feather' S 

B 

*baba c F 'palm (of hand) ' S 

B 

*bahat 'poisonous snake (spec.)' S 

B 

*baFL i-o 'to escape' R 

S 

*bakaat 'bright star' S 

B 

*ballaa.df 'wide' R 

s 

*baaan 'to swell' S 

B 

* bonbon M 'shoulder' R 

S 

*bant 'east' R 

S 

*baakny 'headrest' S 

B 

J 

*ban-o 'to learn' S 

B 

*bat-an 'many' S 

B 

J 


boat M, PI baalal feather 

b’dai M 'feather'; ba&h, PI bal & F/Pl 'leaf' 


baba c o F 

b^b’a’ F; buba’ F (Ed) 

bahal M, PI bahalo F 'wild animal ' 
b’dhat F 

baKio/baRi, : aqa 
baK&o 

bakal 'Venus' (Fleming 1964:70) 
bak'aai M 

balt’adt 

bakiaad^-an; batad^-an 
banaa 

baa ' in/ baa ' iiaa ’ ; baaaa- (Ed) 

b'anban, PI banb'anne. M/F 
baabaa M, PI banbano F 'side' 

ben't 

boat 

baakt M, PI bankiyo F 'wooden pillow' 

bank e F 

bans>ki 

baao 

bano/ban’i’da 

badan 
b ' ad e 
bazan 
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*been F 'lie (n) ' 

*beeA M 'liver' 

*beeA, PI *beeA-o F/'M 'garden' 
*bez F 'lake' 

*b-cc.eio)’ M 'water' 

*blR-Z 'to take out, pay' 

*bll[~ta) F 'month' 

*b-ULig 'flash (lightning)' 

*bln'd M 'dangerous wild animal' 
*bln. F 'iron' 

*blXaR 'left (side) ' 

*boo<( 'dust' 

*boqol 'hundred' 

*bud[-ka) M 'club' 

*bun M 'coffee bean' (loanword) 

*buuR 'to be full' 


R b’een, PI been'o F/'M 
S been F 

B b 'ee F; b’tzn F (E) 

S beeA M 
B b 'eeA M (E) 

S beeA, PI beeAo 
B beeA, PI bee a^ F/Pl 

R bay, PI bzy’dy F/M 
S bad F 


R 

S 

J 

B 

R 

S 

B 

S 

B 

S 

B 

R 

B 


btc’e, PI blzzy'o M/M 
blZyo M 
bllyo 6 M 
bly'o M 

blRl 'to give out' 
bZRl 

b'Zhi/blh’Za. 
bit (-Aha) 

b-LL, btih (*■ *bZZ-t) F 
bltig F 

bZZZki o ' lightning ' 

bln 1 a M 
bZn'an&t M 


R btA F 
S bifi-ia 

B bln. F ’iron point of arrow' 

S bldlfi F 
B bldah 


S bood^ M 
B boon. F 


S boqol M 
J bogol 
cf. B b'dk’ol 


S bud M 

B b'ukk * (4- *b'u'd-fe e ) M 

R bun M 

S ban M 'coffee' 

B boo M 

R buR 

S buuR-6o ; buR 

B b'udk-l 'to fill' (see *buuR-l ) 
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*buuK-Z/buun~ 'Zca 'to fill' 

*buuA 'big (of things) ' 
*cab'eeZ M 'leopard' 

*can 'five' 

*ceek 'to tell' 

*celeZ 'yesterday' 

*cit 'to light' 

*citim F 'tick (parasite) ' 

*cZmbZ/L, PI cZmbZfL-o F/’M 'bird' 

*c ZnnZ, PI cinnZ-yo F/M 'bee' 
*cub ! to pour' 

*daaA ' to touch ' 

*dab 'to plait' 

*dab, PI dab-ab M/M 'fire' 

*dab 'to set a trap' 


R buKi 
S buuRi 

B b'uuhi/buuh'Za 

R buuA, PI ab'uuA 
S buuA-an 'stout' 

S ikabeeZ M 
J &lru£iel 
B ihub'teJL M 

cf. R kab'ZZ, PI habit'd M/M 

R can F 
S Ahan F 
J ihaQ 
B ih&Q 

R cek 

S -ikeeg; -ikeg 
J iheeg 
B Ahee. 

R cet'e 

S 6 hotel; ihetey 
B ihat^-; th'eJL 6 - (E) 

S A hid- 1 'to light, kindle' 

B ihZd/Ah'Zda 

R cil'Zm, PI cltlm'dm F/M 
S Ahltln F, PI ihltlmo 'small tick' 

B ihZtmZ F 

R clmbln, PI clmbln.' d F/M 
S ihimbln F, PI AhimblAo 
B ih'lmlfi F 

R cinni, PI cinnZy'd F/M 
S ihinnl F, PI ihlnnlyo M 

S ilnub 

B k'Z-ihub/kl-Ah' ua (see 3. 6. 5. 3. 2) 

R dan; dan 
B t'aan./t'ad/ia 

R dab-i 

B tob/t'dba; tub (Ed) 

R dab, PI dab'ab M/M 
S dab M, Pi dabab 
B tdb M 

S dab-Z 'to trap, catch unaware, snare' 
B tuub; tub (Ed) 
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* dab- In 'trap (n) ' 

*dad M 'person' 

*dalb M 'tail' 

*dammaal 'to swim' 

*-dar i 'to add' 

*dam. c o F 'jackal' 

*da s 'to rain' 

*d'z.*-d/*di e -o-d<a 'to belch' 
*d'lld 'to refuse' 


S dab. Ln M 
B t'oun F 

S ddd-kl 
J dad- kl 

cf. B dad, PI d'dgg e M/F 

R dub, PI dub ’db M/F 
S dabo F, PI daboyln M 
B Ub, PI tlbfr M/M 

S dabaato 
B duumaal (Ed) 

S ku dan-l 
B kn-Wt (Ed) 

R doa'oKo, PI dow'oKoyo F/U 
S douM c o F, PI dauia'-ayal F; 
da c awo F, PI da c awoyln M 

R d’ato 
B ta* 

J da 3 

R d^'e.Ko/di'e.hda; d'ZKo 
B t'z’o/td’b’da 

R d’lld 
S dlld 

B t'Hd/t'Uda 


*dilm, PI *dUm-m M/M 'tortoise' 

*doon 'to want, like' 

*dub 'to roast' 

*dundum F 'ant hill' 

*duA/d'dna 'to play, sing' 

*duub M 'hat' 

*duul 'group of spies' 


R dim, PI dllm’dm M/F 
S dlln M, PI dlMnan M 
B M (Ed) 

R d’don 
S docm 

R dub 

S dub-an 'roasted' 

B tub/t’uba 

S dundumo F 

B tutun F 'ant hill, small hill' 

R duA/d’uAa; 

B tusi/l'una 

R dub, PI dub’db M/M 'white hat of dabel elders' 
S daub 'turban' 

R dual, PI dual’ at 
S dual- l 'to attack (of troops) ' 
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*daa{, 'to leave out' 
*daa-l/djxa-'Zca 'to melt (tr.)' 
*daa c -l 'to fall upon' 

*c(abaA M 1 backbone 1 
*c[ac(c(ami 'to taste' 

*c(agaH, PI *dagaR M/P ’stone' 

*dfk 'to say' 

*c(a.Ran F 'cold (n) ' 

*cjam 'to drink milk' 

*dgm-mee 'to finish (tr.)' 
*c(aq-o 'to accumulate herds' 
*c(aq-o 'to bathe, have a bath' 

*c(cul M 'clothes' 

*c\aabaK 'to slap' 

*c(eeA, PI *c(eA- c(eeA 'long, tali' 

*deg, PI c{eg-o F/M 'ear' 


S dfafi-i 'to leave out, pass by’ 
B ’ ddaft/’ d’aafta 'to leave' 

R dpaJU dp.' lea 

B ’ dcwuU ’ daa' Za 'to melt fat' 

S dpa^-l 

B ’de’i 'to drop (tr.) ' 

R d^aban., PI dab'ivoie M/F 
S daba/L, PI dabaruw 'back' 

S dp-ddamd. 

B ' dl' dd'Zm^i’ cLL’ dcUm'xa 

R c(ag ’afi, PI c(gg 'aft M/F 
S c(a.gati M, PI dagati F, dagtian F 
B ' dak' ode e M 

R daK; dah 
S geh (Imper.) 

B enah (Ed) 

S datum F 
B ' ddhan F 

S c(an 

R da™ 't° drink milk, blood' 

S dprmee 
B ' damme (Ed) 

R d,'axo/dax'ada 
S d^aqo 

R d^Zxo/d^Zxda 
S dfiqo 

B ’d a’o/’da’ 'd’da 

S da*- M 
J c(a/i M 

cf. R dcL^'da, Pi deVito F/M 
R d'a/ibati 

B ’ daub 'ah./ ’daub' aha 
cf . S daabati 

R dfoi, PI c {end’en 
S gen; dg/ien 'length, height' 

J c(eeA 'high' 

B ' d ' eea 

R dpg, PI dp9 'o F/M 
S c(eg F, PI d&9° 

J d&Q F 

B ’deg, PI ’d'eg e F/'Pl 
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*c(el 'to give birth' 

*Xjx-c\e£ 'to be bom' (c£. 3. 6. 5. 3. 3) 
: ‘c (e/u. M 'clay pot' 

*d^’eAdg 'to be satiated' 


R dpi 
S dgZ 

B ’ d&Z/’d'tia 
R id-c(zt 

B l-’daJL- (E); n-’dzt- 

R d^'Vu., PI c^t/U-'o M/M 
S d&u- M 

B 'dung, ’d'zng 6 - M 

R d^cuiag 'to be satisfied' 
S deA&g 

B ’deM.e.k/’d’eAkcL 


'to lay down' 

*d^ig M 'blood' 

*4c6/<’iAd 'to build' 

*c{pobo F 'mud' 

*ka dy.^0 'to hit' (see 3.6. 5. 3. 2) 
*duuban 'thin' 

*-eec( 'her (poss.) ' 

*'zAig/ 'Inga. 'to send somebody' 
*j5O£^C40 'to sit' 

* 'gap in upper teeth ridge' 
*j$a£ 'to curse' 

*j \aJL 'to do, make' 


S dig 'to put' 

B ’ dig/’ d'lga 

R c(Jig, PI dLCg 'ag M/F 
S d^Cbg M 
J F 

B ’dZLg M 

R idci/djlia. 

S c(c6 

B ’dZb/’d’Ua 

R c(ob, c('obo, PI dpb'ab F/M 
S dpobo F 'mud, clay' 

B 'doob e F (Ed) 

S ku du{o 

B k't-’dl^o/ki-’cli^'l'dci 
S duuban 

B 'daaa (*b -* 0/V_V) 

R -lc-zc{-a 
S -eed 
B -zz’d 

R 'znzgl'zK go. 

B 'zn^g, ’zn^k/'zn. ga 

R ^cdddio (Fleming 1964:70) 

S fiadftCio 
B ^Ajl'-LLbO 

R fiafian, PI fiafum'd 

S lanaK M, PI ^anaRijo 'gap between teeth, knuckle' 
R 6al 

S | ^aZ 'to put a spell on 
S ial 

B haJU h 'alia, 'to make, prepare 
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*l \an, PI *&aA-o F/M 'finger' R ( [an , PI ^cavi'o M/M 

S kali F, PI { \ojlo 
J \oji, PI factA-nya 
B lan., PI Ioa e F/Pl 

*6ee4 F 'rib' S (]eec( F 

J {ee\ 

B i'U’d, i'touCd, PI ^eeA e F/Pl 

*{ l sZd 'to uncover' S ^cxd-Z 'to undress, disrobe' 

B lUd (Ed) 

'to comb', R {^ZZ/i’ZZa 

*1 [IZ-o 'to comb oneself' B fail 'to comb' 

(see 3. 6. 5. 2.1) \lZ-ol 6-iZ’Z’ da 'to comb oneself' 

cf. S (Je4. 

*&ZZnZ 'to observe' R ^'ZinZ 

S lii/U 

B j$&tA e / &ZOi 'Za 

*{ i ZZ{ i ZZ F 'pepper' (Arabic loanword) S iZZllZ (-&ha) 

B \ZtfU. F 

*kZZ- M 'comb' R tj/lm'dc, PI {ZZmacc M/M 

B I'W- M 

*($004/ 'to whistle' S fioocfZ 

B loon.^/^oon.’Za 

*{iOO^Z 'to send (herds) out to R i'db^Z 

graze' S ioo^Z 

*{fiat M 'face' R foZ, PI ^oZ'aZ M/M 

S lool-daqo ’to wash face’ 

B ^ooZ M 

*j$uA/(5 'uftd. 'to open' R j $uA 

S 

B \ux/^'uJia 

*6uu£ M 'soup' S fiuud M 

B \md M/Pl 

*gaabart 'short' R gaab’an, PI agaab'an 

S gaaban 

*gaacam M 'shield' R gac'am, PI gaxi'amme. M/F 

S gaAhan M, PI gaihano F; gacahaan M 

*gaal M 'camel' R goal, PI gaaZ'dZ M/F 

3 gznZ-a (collect.) 

J HaZ, PI gaaZ 
B g 'dhz [gel. Ed) 

The Boni word is most probably a loanword from 
South Somali. The reflex should have been *kaaZ. 
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*g'aa& 'horn' 

*gcuc( M 'chin' 

* gcu.n/ g 'aim 'to shoot' 

* gall, ah 'buffalo' 

*galeb, PI g alub-o F/M 'evening' 

* gall g' ala. 'to enter' 

*g 'ahab, PI gahb-o M/M 
' shoulderblade ' 

*gdhg'ah 'to help' 

*gahgah M 'help (n) ' 

*gah-o 'to understand' 

*gat/g'did 'to buy, sell, exchange' 

*g'cU-o 'to buy for oneself' 

(see 3. 6. 5. 2. 4) 

*gauha c 'to cut throat' 

*ga c aam F 'hand, arm' 

*g&lz, PI *gelz-'b M/M 'tree' 

*g'ehl M 'giraffe' 


R gcu>, PI gcu, 'o F/M 
S gee* M 
B k’aaz, M 'molar' 

S gac{ M, PI g ac(ac( M 
B kin’ M 

R ga.nl g 1 ana 
B kln/k'lna 

R ga&'ah, PI gaAaah'd M/M 
B k'U 11 F 

R gefiib, PI gefeb'o F/M 
S galab F, PI galbo 

R ge£/g'e&i 
S gal [gtli] 

B kal/k'ala 

R g'ahab, PI gahb'o M/M 
S gahab M, PI gahbo M 'shoulder' 

B k'ahub, PI kahoobt’ 2 - M/Pl 'shoulder' 

R gang 'ah 
S gahgah 

B kahk' ah-i/kahk’ah-A-a 

R gang ’ah M 
S gahgah M 

R g 'a. ho 
S gaho 

J goh 'to know' 

R gat/g'ata 
B kad, kad/k'ada 
J gad 

R g'cuto/g'ada 
B k'ado/kad’efda 

S gauha c -i 

B k'uuha’ Ikuuh'a’a’ 'to butcher' 

S ga c aan F, PI ga c aamo 
J ga&ci 

B k'a'an, PI fea'ant/ e F/Pl; ha’ ’aan-ta F 'this hand' 

R g&y, PI get/ '6 M/M 
S geld M, PI gefdo M 
J geed, PI geedo 

B fe'ee, PI feeet' e ; fe'eed-fea 'this tree' 

R g'e/u., PI geh’lnye. M/F 
S gehi-ga, PI gehlyyo 
B k ’-Ihl M 
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*giabi 'to break (tr.) ' 

*gic{ M 'body' 

*giia M 'rat' 

*giit/g 'ilta. 'to pull ' 

*g'itib, PI *g itb-'d M/M 'knee' 

*git, PI * git-out 'road, path' 

*gi c el 'to love, like' 

*gog, PI *gog-ag M 

'skin of camels and men' 

*goob-lan 'homeless 
*gooi M 'molar' 

*goaet 'ostrich' 

*gdy 'to cut' 

*gub/g'uba 'to bum' 

*g’uga G M 'clap of thunder' 

*gunt-o 'to get dressed' 

(see 3. 6. 5. 2.1) 

*gun- 'left (side)' 


R j&bi 
S j zbi 
J jabi 

R jixj_ 

S jid, M 
J ji\ 

S jiin M 

B &hZi/i/Ahiisi M/M (E) 

R jit/ j 'iuta 
S jiiA 

B ihiid/Ahiida 

R j'ilib, PI jitb’o M/M 
S jitib M, PI jitbo 
B ih'itub, PI Akitibtda M/Pl 

R jit, PI jit' at F/M 
S jid M, PI jidad M 
B Ahid, PI ihitt^ M/Pl 
J jid 

S jz c zt ahaw 
B Ah'z’zt (E); ikzeZo 

M gog, PI gog'dg M/F 
S gog-i, PI gogag-i 'camel skin' 

R goob-l'an 
S gob-tan 'childless' 

R goA, PI goA'b M/M 'pre-molar' 

S gooA M, PI gooAaA M 

S gomt M, PI gomyo F 
B konii ; home. F (Ed) 

R goy 
S goy ; goo 
B koy/k'cia 

R gub/g ’uba 
S gab 

B kub/k'ua, k'dba 

R g 'ugafi. M 
B fe'a a’ M 

S gunto 

B kurr/kun'i’ da 
R g 'uaa .0 F 

S guAzy M 'left-handed man' 
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*guneZ 'to creep (like a baby) ' S guA-giv iza. 

B kuJvi (Ed) 

*qut 'to circumcise' S qud-Z (o£ girls) 

B kud/k'Oda 

*gud’uM 'red' R gud'uud 

S guduad-an 'brown'; gaduud 
J guzuztfo 
B kuduud-a 


*guu 3 M 'year' 

R 

guK, PI guK'aK M/F 


J 

gUULL-kd 


S 

guu 'long rainy season' 

*guun 'to move house' 

S 

guun 


B 

kuun (Ed) 

*guuA-A-o 'to marry' 

S 

giuVL&o 


B 

k'uuA&o/kuum 'V da 

*haa 'yes' 

R 

aa 


S 

kaa 


B 

haa 

*haan M 'diarrhea' 

R 

nan M 


S 

ban. M 'human excrement.' 


B 

haan M 

*haann- F 'soil, sand' 

R 

h’anna F 


B 

boon ’ee 


cf 

. S c anno F 

* hab' dan M 'curse (n) ' 

R 

ab'an, PI ab'annz -/F 

S 

habaan M, PI habaano F 

* hab ' dan./ kdb ’ dana ' to curse ' 

R 

ab' an/ab’ dana 'to insult, curse' 


S 

habaan 


B 

haw’ dan /haw 'dana; hab 'an/ hab 'dana 

* haban/ habno- F 'woman' 

R 

maxab’dt, PI ob'onfu. 


S 

haban F, PI habno 'old woman' 


J 

haban F 

*ha^an M 'wind' 

R 

kaftan M 
haft 'an M 


B 

*ha£ F 'female camel' 

R 

ay' Cl, PI at' 6 F/M 


S 

haZ (-Aha) 

*hamhaam-A-o 'to yawn' 

R 

am 'aaAo 

S 

ham ham ao 


B 

hamaam&o 

*hand,Jaan F 'navel' 

R 

B 

handgun, PI handin’ b 
han'uun F 


cf. S Kunc(un F 
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* hang ojuxaxa . c M 'centipede' 
*hangu/u. M 'throat' 

*hanz'u$ F 'saliva' 

*haAma c at M 'cheetah' 

*heZ 'to get' 

*kLb’e.&n M 'night' 

*hoA F 'past, first, earlier' 

*hotau. 'in front' 

*kuAd- 'to sleep long' 

*kivU 'to kindle' 

*Had^add, 'bitter' 

*Kac(Zg M 'rope' 

*tiambaaA 'to carry on back' 
*fiat 'to steal' 

*H'at-td 'thief' 
Haw'adZ/Hdw'dala 'to bury' 


The Sam Languages 

S hangafiaaHa c -A. 

B hang e 'AaaA e - (Ed) 

S hunauAt M 
B hao tiA e M (Ed) 

R kanj'ufi, PI han/a^'o F/M 
B hany 'u.^ F 
cf. S 'anduufi F 

S hcvuma c ad M 
B kaAmad M 'leopard' (Ed) 

R k&l 
S he£ 

B heZ 

R Zb'e.m, PI Zb'inne. M/F 
S habeen-fea 

B hau>'e.eQ-ka 'this night' 
cf. J hand 03 

R hoA 

S hoA-ta 'in front, firstly' 
B hoA-t ’ eed 'past ' 

R oh'eZ (adv) 

S hoAeZ 'to be in front of' 

B hoA F 

R ud'uA/ 'und- 
S huiAud 

S huJiZ 

B h'C^/huA'Za. 'to stir fire' 

R Had^'acl^ 'bad tasting' 

B kaA ' eeA 

cf. S xac(aad, qadaaxZ 

S fiad^g, PI Kacfco M 
J hadZg M 

S KambaaA 

B ham'dcLA/h.am'aaAa. 'to carry' 

R Hat 
S Had 

B had/h'ada 

R K'ato, PI Hatay,o F/M 
B k'atto M 

R tuwi'aZ/Kaw’aZa. 

B kcw'aaZ/haw’aaZa 
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*Rawaal F 'grave' 

*Fec( F 'wooden plate' 

*KLd^ 'to close, shut, tie' 

*KUz M 'root' 

*RLLz[-Lz) M 'vein' 

*KLzz- F 'star' 

*Roog M 'strength' 

*Rool- M 'wealth' 

*Roq 'to scratch' 

*Kum, PI *Rum-Rum 'bad' 
*MuaZ 'to snore' 

*fce 'she' 

*-L co 'they' 

*--Un 'your (PI possess.)' 


Bernd Heine 


R Rawal, PI Rmal'o F/M 
B WawaaJL F 
S Kabaal. {-&ka) 

S Kedp-cLL 'wooden dish' 

B (iwF (Ed) 

R Kid, 

S 

B Win/ W Via; WbilWeJi'V da 

R Key, PI Key’ ay M/M 
S KLcUd M, PI RlcUdo F 
B h 'lid! 1 , PI klUt’e- M/M 

R Key, PI Key’ ay M/F cf. 'root' 
S KLdVL M, PI KLcUdo F 
B h'idde-, PI WVLtt ,<l M/M 

S KLdcLLg F 
J WVttig M 
B KLdde. F 

S Koog-a 
B koog M 

R Root' a M 'wealth, money' 

S Roolo M ' stock , goods ' 

S Koq 
B Wo 
cf. R ox 

S Run; Rum-a, Rum-eld, PI RunRun 
J huxz 

R R'ufu. 

B h'auA e 
cf. S kWuu/U 

R fee 

S el; of; lyd- da F 
J ft fye 
B -Li 

R -Leo 
S -Lya-ga M 
J lyyoo 
B -Lyo 

R --Una 
S -Lin 
J --Uq 
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* -Hi 'his' 


*ZZ, PI 'Lnd'O F/M 'eye' 


*it F 'spring (of water) ' 
cf. 'eye^ 


R -ii> a 
S -iit> 

J -iii 
B -i& 

R XJL, PI inc(p F/M 
S it V, PI ind^o M 
J it, PI Inundp 
B aJL, PI im z F/Pl 

R it, PI it'al F/M 
S it F, PI ito M 
B it F 


*item M 'small boy' S itmo M 

B etetj M 'boy (Ed) 

PI itm-o F/M 'tear (of eyes)' R it'Zm, PI Um'b F/M 

S itmo F, PI itmouin M 


*imit 'to arrive' 
see 4.1 

* in' am, PI *atb- F/M 'girl, 
daughter ' 

* 'Znam M 'boy' 

*ing'in F 'louse' 

*inno 'we (incl.)' 

*k'aatzi/kddt'zZa 'come!' 
(Superlative Imperative) 

*kaaii 'to urinate' 

*k'aaii F 'urine' 

*ka e 'to stand up' 
cf. *k'Z e Z 


B itm & M/Pl 

R -ZmiU) 

S im-an 'to come' 

B iaad/iid 'to come' 

R in’ am, PI 'atbz F/M 
S inan F, PI habto 
B habto , PI habt' e - F/Pl 

R 'Znam, PI yz’ztz M/F 
S inan M, PI inamo 

R inj’Zn F 
S in jin. F, PI injino M 
B Zjti'bi (E); Zbhin F 

R inno 
S inna-ga M 

R k'atziy) 

S kaatzi 
B k'aaZ^/kaat'Za 

R k’outi 
S kaadi 

B kaad'z-i/kaad'z-a 

R k'aXi F 
S kaadi F 
B k'aad z F 

S ka c -i 
B ka’ (Ed) 

J ka'; kah 
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*kaZc(cU 'alone' 

*kaimZb F 'bread' 

*kanZZ e F 'mosquito' 

*k'aJt-Z 'to cook, boil (tr.) ' 

*kcu, 'to understand' 

*kcen 'to bring' 

*keZeZ 'alone 

*kitkZL F 'armpit' 

*k'Z c Z/k'Z c Z-aa. 'to wake up (tr.)' 
cf. *ka e 

*kob, PI *kob-o F/M 'shoe, sandal' 

*kot M 'time, occasion' 

*koob M 'cup' 

*ko/i, PI *koti-o F/M 'camel bell' 
*konlk'o>va. 'to climb' 

*koui 'one' 

feu.j$/fe'u|$d 'to fall' 


R kaZc^'aZ 
B kaZ’d&’da. (E) 

S kibZi F; fumZi F 'flat bread' 

B kam'Zi (E) F 

S kan&z'o F 

B kariZZ F (E); kZn'ZZ’ F 

R k'dnl 
S ka/u. 

B k'asi^/kan'Za. 

S kcu> 

B kaA/k'aAa. 'to know, understand' 
S keen 

B k'e£/fc'eena 
J Ahe.ei3 

R keZ'eZ 
S keJLL F (adj) 

J akei.ee 

S kZLkiZo , PI kiZkZtoyiri F/M 
B AhZ&h’Zt F 

R k’ZfU/k'a.Hc.a 
S I iZ G Z 'to awaken' 

B k'Z’Z/kZ’Zya 

R kob, PI kob'o F/M 
S kab F, PI kabo M 
B kob, PI fc’ob e F/Pl 

R kolo, PI kol'al 
S kol M 

R kob 
S koob M 

R k'otio, PI kdKoyo F/M 
S koK F, PI kohjo M 

R koh. 

S koK-Z 
B kofi/k'bfw. 

R kow 
S kow F 
B kow 
J kow; koo 


R kui$/k'dt$a 
S ku($ 

B fcujs/k'u^a 
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* kill 'all M 'heat, warmth' 

*kufu> M 'hump of camel ' 

*laab 'to fold' 

*lab/l'aba 'to return (tr.)' 
*lafau M 'well (of water) ' 

*lamma 'two' 

*laob 'to bend metal' 
cf. *lab 

***{. PI *tni-o F/M 'bone' 

*laK F 'ewe' 

*la c am, PI *la c am-o F/M 'branch' 

*lefi 'to lick' 

*HbaaK M ' lion ' 

*UK 'six' 

*lo- t c F 'cattle ' 

*laqum, PI *luqum-o F/M 'neck' 


R kul'el, PI kul ’elle M/F 
S kulayl M; kul M 
B kul 1 eel M 'heat, pain' 

R k uficUt, PI kuu'd M/M ( 'hump of cows, camels') 
S kufu M, PI ku/ui&yo F 

S laab 

B l&b/l’aba 'to fold, bend' 

R lab /l 'aba 
B ka-l’ab/ka-l’aa 

S laaA-ka 
B l'ahcu> M 

R I'ama 
S laba F 
J lairna 
B low 

S laab-l 'to bend' 

B loob/l'ooba 

R la&, PI lafo F/M 
S lai F, PI laio 
B lai, PI ba^e- 

R loti, PI on'o F/M 
S laR F, PI laKo M 

S laan-ta, PI laamo 
B la’ an F 

cf. R ILU'im, PI HlxAjn 'o F/M 

S lei~l 
B lei (Ed) 

S HbaH M, PI libaKyo F 
J llbaah. 

cf. B juu)' a ; jumh M (E) 

R UZ 
S UK F 
B Oh 
J Ilk; li a 

R l’ oily o F 
S lo c F 
J loo F 
B I’U’ 

R lux’ urn, PI luxum’o F/M 
S luqun F, PI luqumo M 
cf. B n'u’un F 
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*ZuuiZ 'to shake part of the body' 
*Zd- F 'leg, foot' 

*maaZ 'to milk' 

*maaZZm 'day' 

*maan-ta 'today' ('this day') 
*magd e ; *md e g M 'name' 

*maK'an F 'barren woman' 

*m’aZab M 'honey' 

*mandZiZ F 'knife' 

*mantaan, PI mantaano 'twin' 
*maqaZ 'young goats and sheep' 
*maqaZ 'to hear' 

*man 'to be round' 

*maswod < L; 'elephant' 
maAoodZ 

*mantZ F ' guest ' 


S ZuZ 'to shake hand, tail' 

B Z’duZ/Z 'uuZa 

R ZuK, PI ZuKuZo F/M 
S Zug F, PI Zugo M 
J Zu s 

R m'cuxZ 
S maaZ 

R maaZ'Zm, PI maaZ'Zmz M/F 
S maaZin F, PI maZmo 
B m'adZ & F 

R rnadnta 

S maanta; manta 

B m'aan; m'dan-ta 'this day' 

R m'dgaJi, PI magaE'znne. M/F 
S maga e 

J magaa M, mayd’ 

B m'd'ag M 

R matt. 'an, PI maKan'o F/M 
B mah'dn F 

R m’aZab M 
S maZab M 
B m’aZub M 

R mZnd'ZZa, PI mZndZZay'd F/M (used for shaving) 
S mandZZZ F^ 

B mZind F; mlxvnZ (E) 

R mant'dn, PI mantan'o; mand'an, PI mandaan'o F/M 
S mataan M, PI mataana F 

R max’aZ 
S maqaZ F 

S maqaZ 

B m’d’aZ/md’ 'aZa 
R man. 

S mnAAan, mzeA-ian 'round' 

B m’zA-z/meA-'Za 'to encircle' 

S maJioodZ M, PI manoodZyaZ F 
B moK'oofi a F 
J moadozZ 

R m’dntZ F 
S mantt F 
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*mcutaK M 'head' 


*ma e aan 'sweet' 


R mat’afi, PI mcutafi&nye. M/F 
S madafi M, PI ma.dafi.yo 
J made ’ ; modi M (def.) 

B m'ada' M; m’ad e M (E) 

S ma'aan 
B ma 3 aa 


*mee£ F 'place 1 

*mix(M 'fruit' 

*min M 'house ' 

*mind ( iq 'an F 'intestines' 

*rruAqafi F 'brain' 

*mlzlg 'right (side) ' 

*mog F 'debt' 

*mooyt 'mortar (for pounding) ' 


R meef, PI meef'af F/F 
S meei. F 

B mee£ F; m'ee^h F 

S nuxhp M 
B met M (Ed) 

R m-cn, PI min’ an M/F 

J m- 63 , PI nUnm 

B rtuxi, PI mint*- M/Pl 

R mindgx'dn, PI mindcixan'o F/M 
S nundgiq-Ui M; mdnd^i c -in M 

B m-cne^et F 'part of intestines',; minx. 9 ' 1 a M (E) 
S ma&qafi F 

B miika’ F; m^kah F (E) 

R miig (< *m<Lydg) 

S mldlg F 
B m’Zdig 

R mdg, PI mog 'd F/M 
S mag F 'blood money' 

R m'dyz, PI moy'dy F/M 
S moot/e M 
B moo-c 


*m'u.gcLl M 'darkness' 


*mul e 'lizard' 


R m'dgdi, PI mugd'lnyz M/F 
S mugdi M (Mog) 

B m'dtt e M; m'ugd & M (E) 

R muZ'ufi, PI mulufi'o F/M 
S mu£a c M 


*naban M 'sign cut into skin' 


R n'aban, PI nab'aM.e. M/F 
S naba/i M, PI nabano F 'wound, stripe' 


*nai, PI ^na^-ah M/M 'domesticated 
animal ' 


R nafi, PI na '5.(5 M/M 

S ml M, PI m^a^ M 'one single animal of a 
flock or herd' 


*ncu> 'to rest' 


R 

S 


na& 

naio 
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*na^cu>, PI *na^tu-o M/M 
'female breast' 


R naRoa , , PI naRaA ' o M/M 
S naai M, PI ncuuo M 
B n 'cl’cla M 


*nne.& 'breath' 


/mz^-A-Zcfa. 'to breathe' 
see 3. 6. 5. 2.1 

*4oo noqo 'to return (intr.)' 
see 3. 6. 5. 3.1 

*nuilg 'to suck (from breast) ' 

*nuug-Z 'to suckle' 
see 3. 6. 5. 2. 2 

*onkad M 'lightning' 

*-oo({ 'their' 

*osvloK F 'sun' 


*oy 'to cry' 


*q 'MJLZm, PI *qaatun-o M/M 
'young male camel' 

*qaaZ'Zm, PI *qaaJUm-o F/M 
'young female camel' 

*qaanbo F 'bow' 


*qaat 'to take, receive' 


*ka qadut 'to remove' 
see 3. 6. 5. 3. 2 


R wfa 'Z M 
S neefi F 
B tie|F 

R ne.fao/ ne.it> 'ad#, 

B nee^so/neeA ’Z’da. 

R n'oxo; 4 o-n’dxo 
S 40 noqo 
J naqad 
cf. B h'ad-mo 

R nag 
S nuug 

B n'uug/n'uuga. 

R n'ug-4o 
S nuuj'Z 

B nuuAh'ZZ/nuuAln'ZZa 

R anx'ad, PI anxad'o M/M 
S onkod 'thunder' 

R -Zco~od(i 
S -oo; -ood 
J -oo 
B -oo’d 

R ohri'aR F 
cf. S qonaR F 
B ZfC ct F 

B 'oKjoJ F; 'omk F (E) 

t-. r a 

R oy 

S oy 'to weep' 

B oy/ oa. 

R x'aaZm, PI xaaLim'd M/M 
S qaaZZn M, PI qaaZZmo M 'larger male calf' 

R xaaZ’Ztn, PI xaaJUm'o F/M 
S qaalZn F, PI qaatimo M 'larger female calf' 

S qcL/m&o F 
B ad4 e F 

R xcU/x’Mt- 
S qaad 'to take, get' 

B aad/'oLa.dcL 'to take' 

S ka qaad 

B ka 'aad/ka- 'aMa 
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: 6oo qcuit 'to fetch' 
see 3. 6. 5. 3.1 

' qaboo , PI *qab-qaboo 'cold (adj)' 
1 qab'ctob 'cold (n) ' 

' q'ab-o/q'db-d.a 'to catch, seize, 
hold' 

'qaJL 'to butcher' 
i qatioo c -' to bend' 

'qandp F 'fever' 

' qan’tin 'to bite' 

*qoolo F 'tribe' 

*q'onZ M 'wood, firewood' 

*qo>i/q'otUL ’to carve' 

*qub 'to pour' 

*qu.ha Q 'to cough' 

*qu^a c M 'cough (n) ' 

*qut/qu£a 'to dig, cultivate' 

*naaJia. Q F 'bat' 


R io-x'at 
S i>oo qaad 

R x'obo 

S qaboo, PI qabqaboo 
R xob'ob F 

S qaboob M 'cold weather' 

B ab'dob M 'coolness' 

R x 'abo 
S qabo 

B 'obo/o'u’ da 
J qob 

R xal 
S qat-i 

R x'oloxe . ; x'bloKe. 

S qaJLloo Q i 

S aan((o F 'shills' 

B amt e F 

cf. R xanno 'to be sick' 

R xan ’in 
S qantin 
B an 'tin/ an 'ZZna 

R x'olo, PI xoloy'o F/M 'age set' 
S qooto F, PI qooloytn M 

R x'oko, PI xoK'mye. M/F 
S qoru. M, PI qoJviyo F 
J qbtii, PI qohtnyo 
B W, PI oAje M/M 

R xon/x'ofia 'to carve skin' 

S qon-i 'to carve, cut, write' 

B on ! ' OhjX 

R xab 

S qub 'to spill' 

S qufia* 

B ’ula'/ui ’cl’ a 

S QUj]a c M 
B d^a'-a M 

R xOt; xdt/x'Cuta 
S qod-i; qood-i 
B od/oda 

R aa/baK'anyo F 
B F 
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*Aaa c /A 'aa. c a 'to follow' 

*twK M 'frog' 

*Aakuub M 'riding camel' 
(loanword) 

*Aeg M 'man, husband' 
*su.(z)iq//i’Z[z)lqa. 'to grind' 

*Aunou., PI *AXmai-yo 'uterus , 
womb of animals' 

**1*, PI foi-ijo F/M 'goat' 

*Aoob M 'rain' 

*AuK 'to shake' 

*fum F 'truth' 

*AaagaZ 'nine ' 

*Aaben, PI *Aaben-o F/M 
'virgin ewe' 

’“acwi, PI M/M 'nose' 

*Aamb'ob M 'lungs' 


Bemd Heine 

R AaK/A'aJia 
S haa* 

B a' aa’ / a' aa ’ a 
J Aa’ ; fiah 

R AaK, PI AaK’aK M/F 
S AaK M 

B Aah M (E); A a' M 

R Auk 'Hub, PI Auk'ube M/F 
S Aak-ub M, PI Aa.ku.ubyo F 

S Aag M 'man' (collect.) 

B Aeg M 

R aAx/a'Ixo. 

S AXcbiq 
B AXi/AXi’a 

R A im’eZ, PI AAjmeXy'b F/M 'female camel who has 
been visited by a bull but pregnancy is not visible 
S AAjmou. M, PI AXmaiyo F 

R AaK'Z, PI Aly’o F/M 

S Aa. F (< *Al :> ) , PI Alyo 
J Aa. 

R Aoob, PI Aoob'd 'green country' 

S Aoob M 

B Aoob M 

R AuK 

S A uK 

J Auk 

R Aum F; A’un-ta 'this truth' 

S Aun F, PI Aumo M 

B Aun F 

R Aaag ’at 

S AagaaJi M 

J Aagaat 

B i, 'aagal 

R Aub’en, PI Aubeen'b F/M 
S Aaben F, PI Aabe.no M 

R Aam, PI Aam' dm M/M 
S Aon M, PI Aanan 

B Aati M 

R Aomb'db, PI Aombob'd M/M 
S Aambab-ka, PI Aambabbo 
B Aomb ’obt M 

J Aambab 
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*Aanlui, PI *Aaxllx-o F/M 'bed' 
(loanword) 

*Aa c , PI *101* F/F 'cow' 
cf. * lol * 

*Aa*a 'morning 1 

*Aa c ab 'clap of hand' 

*Aa c ad F 'time' (loanword) 
*Azzho 'to sleep' 

*Aeldl M 'brother-in-law' 

*Ald ’ to carry ’ 

* All/ a' lied. 'to give' 

*Alzzah 'three' 

*Alzy’tzl 'eight' 

*Aonkoti F 'sugar' 

*Aooh 'to twist' 

*Aooh. F 'food' 


R Aln'lsi, PI aIaIoi'o F/M 
S AaAllfL F, PI AanllfLO 
B Alh'lui F 

R Adh, PI AaK'b F/M; 

Aah, PI I'dltyo F/F 'cattle' 

S Aal M, PI lo c F 
B acl* F 'middle-aged cow' 

J Aaa*; ia* /loo’ 

R Aal i 'late morning' 

S Aaa-ka 'this morning' 

B acl * 'aa 

R A'ahab, PI Aabh'o 
S Aa c ab 

B A'd’db^/Aa’ab’la 'to clap' 

R Aah' ad, Aa c ad, PI Aahad'o F/M 
B A'a’ald ) F 

S A&eho 

B Aeeho/Aezh'&'da, AZAzzh'e’ da 

S Aeldl M, PI Aeldlyo M 
B A Tdl (Ed) 

R AAjd 
S Aid 

R A '11/ A 'lea 
S All 
J All 
B All/ A '11a 

R a ’ey yah 

S Aadeh F, Aaddeh F, Adddah 
J Alddll; Aldcll’ 

B Aldde.’ ; Alddeh 

R Alyy'et 
S Alddzed F 
J Al’ eed 
B Alyy ' ed 

R Aonx'dK F 
S Aonkoti F 

S Aooh-1 'to spin thread' 

B Aooh (Ed) 

R Aoh 

S AOOK F 
J Aodfi F 
B A 'obh. F 
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*4o c o 'to walk' 

*AubaR M 'butter' 

*iug 'to wait' 

*iuug F 'thirst' 

*Auum M 'enclosure' 

*taqAZ M ' fly (n) ' 

*tim, PI tim-o 'hair' 

*t'ZnZ 'to count' 

*tot M 'group of people' 


R AoPio; ao c o 
S 40 c 0 

B Ao’o/A'dd’da 'to walk, go' 

R 4 'ubaFi M 
S Au bag 'ghee' 

R Aug 
S Aug 

R Aug 'ub F 
B Auug F 

R Aum, PI Aum'm M/M 'enclosure, fence' 

S Auun M 'belt, strap' 

R taxi 'Z M 
B W haZ (Ed) 
cf . S duqAZ M 

R tun, PI tim'd F/M 
S tin M, PI timo M 
J tin 

S tvu. 

B t'tn. e -/tln.'Za. 

R tot, PI tot'd M/M 'meeting, gathering' 
S tot M, PI to tat M 'tribe' 


*tot 'to sew' 

* torn' an 'ten' 

*tui 'to spit' 

*tum/t'ma 'to pound' 

*tm 'to castrate by crushing' 

*tumaat, PI *tumaat-o M 
'blacksmith' 


R tot 
S tot 
B tot 

R tom' on 
S to ban M 
J turnon 
B tarn 'an 

S tufi-Z 
B tu{, (Ed) 

R tum/t'uma 
B tun/t'una 
S tun 'to grind, geld' 

R turn (of goats, sheep) 

S tun-mt (of cattle) 

R turn' at, PI turn' ate., tumat'o F/M 
S trnaat M, PI tumaato 
B t'uma M 
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*£uuk-Z 'thief' 

*£u.ua 'to throw' 

*tuuA 'hump (gen.)' F 
*£u4 ' to show ' 

*£\/zzoba 'seven' 

*udcU M 'dung' 

*uk'dK 'egg' 

*uJL, PI *uZ-o F/M 'stick 

*um M 'smoke' 

*uA, PI *ua-oa M/M 'belly, abdomen' 
*ua-Z, *uA-io 'to smell (tr.)' 

*o/i F 'smell (n) , odor' 

*uauuaZ 'to gather, collect' 

*oio, *06 'he' 

*maH M 'thing' 


The Sam Language 4 

S twag-Z, PI £uugag-£ 

J timg-Z 

S Zulla 

B t'uuA 'to throw on heap' 

S £UUA F 
B t'uuA F 

R £06 
S £06 

B £o4 'ZUtuA 'la 

R teeb’a 
S toddoba F 
J todoba 
cf. B cLLdd'ou 

R ud'u M 
B o dcU M 

R uk'aK, PI ukaH'ci F/M 
S ugaK M, PI ugaKyaZ F 
J ogah 

R ul, PI ul'b F/M 
S of F, PI uZo M 
B of F 

R urn, PI uum’am M/F 
B uq; ooq M (Ed) 

R ua, PI uA'aA M/M 
S u/ 1 M, PI uajuA M 

R 'd/u.; 'oA4o 
S 0A40 

B h'a-uAZ; uaao/uA&'Z’ da 

R u/i, PI 'o/one, ua'o 
S o/i F, PI oAo M 
B oA M 

R UK 'uuAZ 
S oAoAt 
B zajuuaZ (Ed) 

R 060 ; o6 
J 0640 
B 06 e ; 04 

R w’aKa 'this thing, this' 
S mK M 
B waa’ M 
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*waK'dn, PI *im.Ha/L-o 'female kid' R waK'dn, PI wafuvo’o F/M 'female kid' 

'aRoJi, PI *omKoa-o 'male kid' S wahaA M, PI waJia/io ; waJwui F, PI wakasio 'baby goat' 

*iwakel, PI *wahel-o M/M 'companion' R waK'dl, PI waHal'd -/M 

S wekel, PI wehelo M 

*wal'ddl M 'brother' R waZ'aJL, PI walal 'Znye M/F 

S omlaal M 

B wal 'ddl-e 'my brother' 

*wdl'aal F 'sister' R wal'db-aya («- *wal'dl-taya) 'my sister' 

S uialaal F 

B wal'dabk («- *mtaaJL-t ) F (Ed) 

*ooan M 'ram' R on' d M 'sheep' (PI) 

S wan M, PI wancm M 

*wanaaba M 'hyena' R wan. 'aba, PI wa/iab ' enye M/F 

S wanaabe M 
J wasiaabd M 

B wan' da M; wan 'awo-ka 'this hyena' 

*wanan M 'spear' S ooanan M 

B w'anan M (E) ; w'ane q M 

*wa c /w'd c d 'to call' R waK/w'afia 

B wa’/w’a^a 

*well, PI *weZl- 'al M 'child' R wel, PI nyaxul M/F 'baby'; 

wel, PI well'dl M/F 'baby-camel' 

S will M, PI wUl-al 'boy'; weyl F 'calf' 

B ’d’eek, PI well’d M/M; weel, webh F 

*weln, PI *m-weln 'big' R wen, PI wew'en (of living beings) 

S welmy weyn 
J wZZq 
B wZl/wiln- 

*w’ezne F 'heart' R w'eyna, PI weyney'o F/M 

S oeadne M 
B w'eene; w’end e F 

*wlblll-o 'to dream' R Zb'ZJLlo/Zblll'bda 

B wZbUJia IwZjbZll'Z^da 

*yaKaab M 'crocodile' R yaH[a)b 'Z M 

S yeKcuu M, PI yeKaou>yo F 
J yah'dab M 
cf. B jah’dab M 

*yeel 'to do' R yel 'to make, prepare' 

S yeel 
cf. J weel 
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*yen, PI * yen.- yen. 

*z el 'to try, test' 
see 3 .6. 5. 3. 2. 

*zey 'to look at' 

*z eyaH 'moon ' 

* c aam M 'milk' (n) 

* c ab 'to drink' 

* c ad 'white' 

* c ada.ad y 'fence' 

* c al 'to insult' 
* c al 41 'unripe' 

* c al'ool, PI * c alool-o 
'stomach' 

* c anAab M 'tongue' 

* e au& 'grass' 

* Q iddl F 'fingernail, 
* e tA 'rain (light) ' 
* c ol M 'war' 
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F/M 


claw' F 


R yeay'en. 'narrow, thin' 

S ya/i 'small, young'; yen, PI yenyen. 

J yen., PI yeyen. 

R yey 
S Is ku del 
B kl-del 

R yey 
S day; daay 
J dee 

R yeyaK 
S dayaH M 

R Haan'ix M 
S e aano M 
B aan e - PI 

R abHab 'to drink water' 

S c ab 

S e ad 

B ad-awa; adll) M 'white clouds' 

S c adaadl 'to fence in with bushes' 

B an. 'dan. M 

S c al-ul 
B 'dl/'aa 

R H ' e<> c(t 

S c aldlln; c eedln 
B eeA'-t 

R Hol'oolo, PI Holooloy'o F/M 
S c aloof. F, PI c aloolo M 'belly, abdomen' 
B al'ool M 

S e ansiab M, PI c an/iabyo F 
B ’dnub M 

cf. R h’anAab, PI hanji'abe M/F 

R Hos, PI Hos'ds F/M 
S c aw6 M 'dry grass ' 

B aa6 e PI 

S c lddl F 
B -bdd'i F 

R Hln. M 

S c kA c addaa gaa 'continuous light rain' 

R Hoi (Fleming 1964:61) 

S e ol (Fleming 1964:61) 

B ol M 
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R Hoy, PI Hoy 'ay M/F 
S c od M, PI c odad M 

R Hul'eA M 'weight' 

S c ufu4, PI G ul c ulus 
B u£'e4 

R Han 'to drink milk, blood' 
S c un 'to eat' 

R Hol/Hol’oa 
B 'uul M 'anger' 

R Has 'ub 

S e uAub, PI c ui c uAub 

S c ua bo F 
B o4 ' uub £ F 
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APPENDIX: English - Proto-Sam Wordlist 


abdomen 

see 'belly' 

accumulate herds, to 

*d{a.q-o 

add, to 

*daA 

alone 

*ka£c{ai; *ke£et 

angry, to be 

* e uol 

animal, dangerous wild 

*btn'a. M 

animal, domesticated 

*na{ l , PI *na&-a{ i M/M 

ant hill 

*dundum F 

arm 

see 'hand ' 

armpit 

*kUkU F 

arrive, to 

*tmtt 

back 

*ac(aK, PI *ac(afi-o F/M 

backbone 

*c(gbaA M 

bad 

*Kum, PI *hum-Hum 

bat 

*>iaaAa c F 

bathe, to 

*c{aq-o 

bed 

*t>aAtUi, PI *&a/uMi~o F/M 

bee 

*clnni, PI *CAwu.yo F/M 

belch, to 

*d. 'e e -o/de c -6da 

belly, abdomen 

*ua, PI *un-asi M/M 

bend, to 

*qaZloo c - 

big (of things) 

*buuA 

big 

PI *m-weln 

bird 

*cumbiA., PI * aJjnb-Ln-o F/M 

birth, to give 


bite, to 

*qan 'tin 

bitter 

*H ad^aad^ 

blacksmith 

*tmaal, PI *tumaoJL-o M/M 

blood 

*c(tcg M 

body 

V<M 

boil, to 

see 'cook' 

bone 

*lab, PI *ia£-o F/M 

bom, to be 

*la-c(eZ; cf. 'birth' 

borrow water, to 

*amaah 

bow 

*qaan!>o F 
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boy 

boy, small 
brain 
branch 
bread 

break (tr.)> to 
breast, female 
breath 
breathe, to 
bring, to 
brother 

brother-in-law 
buffalo 
build, to 
bum, to 
burry, to 
butcher, to 
butter 
buy, to 

buy for oneself, to 

calf-sized animal 

call, to 

camel 

camel, female 
camel, male 
camel, young female 
camel, young male 
camel, riding 
camel-bell 
carry on back, to 
carry, to 
carve, to 

castrate by crushing, to 

catch, to 

cattle 

centipede 


* 'Znam M 
*ZJLm M 
*mZ&qaK F 

*&a :> am, PI *£a 3 am-o F/M 

*kammZA F 

*gia.bZ 

*Ra. J a4, PI *na J a4-o M/M 
*ne.z{, 

*nee.|)-4-o /ne-z^-A-ZcHa 
*ke.e.n 

*ml'aaJL M 
*iexdZ M 
gaZj>an 

*gub/g 'aba. 

*Kaw’ aal/Kau)' data. 

*qaZ 

*&ubaK M 
*g at/g 'ata. 

*g 'out-o 

*ago^i, PI *agoA-o M/F 

*wd c /w'd c a 

*gaaZ M 

*kal F 

*auA M 

*qaaZ'Zm, PI *qaalZm-o F/M 
*q 'aalXm, PI *qaaLim-o M/M 
*/iakuu.b M 

*koti, PI *koK-o F/M 

*RambaaA 

*ild 

*qoK/q'on.a 
*Zim 
*q ’a.b-5 
*lol= F 

* hangaJiaa/UJL* M 
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cheetah 

child 

chin 

circumcise, to 
clap of hand 
claw 

climb, to 
close, to 
clothes 
club 

coffee bean 
cold (adj) 
cold (n) 
collect, to 
comb, to 

comb oneself, to 
comb (n) 
come (Imper.) 
companion 
consume, to 
cook, boil, to 
cough, to 
cough (n) 
count, to 
cow 

creep (like a baby) , 
crocodile 
cry, to 
cultivate, to 
cup 

curse, to 
curse (n) 
cut, to 

cut throat, to 


*kama e at M 

PI *u>eZb- 'al M 
*gaid y M 
*guX 
*ia c ab 
* c lddl F 
*kofi/k'6nZ. 

*Ud^ 

*dyy i M 
*bud < [-ka) M 
*bun M 
*qaboo 

*qab'$cib;*tia[ian F 
see 'gather' 

* fait- o 
*iU M 

*k , aaleZ/kaal'£Za (see 'arrive') 
*iM.heJL, PI *Madel-o M/M 

*_ A 

c un 

*k'SA-Z 
*qu{a c 
*qu{a c M 

*&a e F 
to *guAel 

*yaKaa& M 

* A 

*oy 

*quZlqvJLa 
*koob M 

*{,ai; *hab'SaA./hab'ddAd 

*kab’acUi M 

* A 

goy 

*gauAa e 
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darkness 

daughter 

day 

debt 

diarrhea 
die, to 
dig 

do, to 
dream, to 
dressed, to get 
drink, to 
drink milk, to 
dry 
dung 
dust 

ear 

east 

eat, to 

egg 

eight 

elephant 

enclosure 

enter, to 

escape, to 

evening 

ewe, virgin 

eye 

face 

fall, to 

fall upon, to 

far 

father 

feather 

fence 

fetch, to 

fever 


*m 'ugdZ M 
see 'girl' 

*maatim 

*mog F 

*kaaK M 

*amot 

*qict/g£bta 

*ye.eZ', see 'make' 

*wZt>ZLL-o 

*gunt-d 

* e ab 

*c{am 

* 'angeg 

*uddbi M 

*booc^ 

*c(eg, PI *c(eg-o F/M 

*b<vil 

*aMam 

*ak 'afi 

*&Zzy'&lt 

*maAoodlZ 

*-iaum M 

*gall*g'aZcL 

*b8K&-o 

*gaZzb, PI *gaZzb-o F/M 
**abzn, PI *4aben-o F/M 
*Zl, PI *inc(o F/M 

*tf> ol M 
‘feujj/fe’d^d 
*daa c -Z 
*60 g 
*aab 

*baal M; cf. 'leaf' 
* c ad,acu{ 

*ioo qcutf. 

*qandp F 
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fill, to 
finger 
fingernail 
finish (tr.), to 
fire 

firewood 
first, earlier 
five 

flash (lightning) 
fly 

fold, to 
follow, to 
food 
four 
frog 

front, in 
fruit 

full, to be 

gap in upper teeth ridge 
garden 

gate of animal pan 
gather, collect, to 
get, to 
giraffe 

girl, daughter 
give, to 
goat 

goats and sheep, young 

grass 

grave 

graze, to send herds out to 
grind, to 
group of people 
guest 

hair 

hand, arm 


*buufi-Z/buufi 'Zca 

PI F/M 

* c ZddZ F 
*dajnmee 

*dab, PI *dab-ab M/M 
see 'wood' 

*ho>i F 
*c.an 
*bZZZg 
*taqiZ M 
*laub 

*Hjua e /k 'aa c a 
*t>OOK F 
*'arfa* 

* AM.fi M 

*hosieZ 
*mZt{ M 
*buufi 

*6afin- 

*be.eA, Pi *b&$A-o F/M 

*cuuX 

*ua-uuh-Z 

*kU 

*g'eAZ M 

*Zn'fim, PI **aZb- F/M 
*iZZ/i 'ZZca. 

*nZ s , PI *fU-yo F/M 

*maqul 

* c aui 

*fiamal F 

*ioo^Z 

*tun ; *nl (z)Zq/A.’Z(z)Zqa. 
*tol M 
*maAtZ F 

*tim, PI *tan-o 
*ga. e aam F 
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hat 

*duab M ' 

he 

*04 u; *o4 

head 

*m<vtaK M 

headrest 

*basikzy 

hear, to 

*maqal 

heart 

*w'Zz ne F 

heat, warmth 

*kuZ'aZL M 

heavy- 

* c df'e4, PI * e ul- c ulu 

help (n) 

*QtUl£CVl M 

help, to 

*gaAg 'an 

her (poss.) 

*-e.ec( 

hill 

*bllLVL 

his (poss.) 

*-LU> 

hit, to 

*ka duio 

hold, to 

*q ’ab-o/q 'ab-da. 

homeless 

*goob-laan 

honey 

*m'ala.b M 

horn 

*g 'ae. 4 

house 

*mln; M; *aqaJL M 

hump (gen.) 

*tlXUA F 

hump of camel 

*ku/u M 

hundred 

*boqoZ 

hyena 

*u)anaaba M 

I 

*ani; an 

insult, to 

* c cu. 

intestines 

*mLnd ( Lq 'an F 

iron 

*bln F 

j ackal 

*daiM c o F 

kid, female 

*mK'a/L, Pi *waUaA-o F/M 

kid, male 

*w 'aKaa, PI *imUaA-o M/M 

kill, to 

*ag-c& 

kindle, to 

*hu/U 

knee 

*9 'UZb, PI *gUb- 'o M/M 

knife 

*mand-iiZ F 

know, to 

see 'understand' 
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lake 

language 
lay down, to 
leaf 

learn, to 
leave out, to 
left (side) 
leg 

leg, foot 

leopard 

lick, to 

lie (n) 

light, to 

lightning 

like, to 

lion 

liver 

lizard 

long 

look at, to 
louse 

love, like, to 
lung 

make, do, to 
man, husband 
many 

marry, to 
meat 

melt, to (tr.) 

milk 

milk, to 

molar 

month 

moon 

morning 

mortar 


*be z F 
*ai M 

*baal 

*ban.-o 

*daa 

*bdtaK; *guA- 
*adcLCn M 
*lu- F 
*cab'ee£ M 
*l<i& 

*been F 

*cdt; cf. 'kindle' 
*onkad M 
see 'love' 

*LLbaaR 
*bee/L M 
*muLl c 

*c(ee/i, PI *d£ji-d$.&n. 
*z ey 

*lng 'i a F 
*gZ e el 
*&amb'bb M 

*flZQ M 
* baton 
*guuA-A-o 
cf. 'body' 
*daa-Z/dda- ’Zed 
* c aana M 
*maaJi 
*goo& M 
*bU(-ta) F 
* zeya.fi 
*ia>a 
*mooye 
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mosquito 

*kanZi c F 

mother 

*CLCUJO 

mouth 

*a|$ M 

move house, to 

*gmA 

mud 

*doobo F 

my 

*-a.y 

name 

*ma.ga. e M 

navel 

*hand^uun F 

neck 

*hiqum F 

new 

* c u4ub, PI * c u6-' 

night 

*lUb'een M 

nine 

*iaa.gaZ 

nowe 

*6<m, PI *t>am-am 

observe, to 

*{^ZVu. 

odor 

see ’smell 1 

one 

*kOM 

open, to 

*6ua/ 6 'uAa 

ostrich 

*gosieZ 

palm (of hand) 

*baba c F 

past 

*hoK F 

pay, to 

* fcu.fi- -c 

pepper 

F 

person 

*dad M 

place 

*mee£ F 

plait, to 

*dab 

plate, wooden 

*fiec( F 

play, to 

*duA/d'uAa; cf. 

pot, clay 

*c(e/U M 

pound, to 

*Zum/t'umd 

pour, to 

*cub; *qub 

prepare, to 

see ’make ’ 

pull, to 

*gWt 

rain, to 

*da’ 

rain (n) 

* c /a; *noob M 
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rat 

receive, to 
red 

refuse, to 
remove, to 
rest, to 
return, to (tr.) 
return, to (intr.) 
rib 

right (side) 
road 

roast, to 

root 

rope 

round, to be 


*gUx M 
*qaat 
*gud 'add 
*d'ZZd 
*ka qaat 
*naA 

*lab/l'abd 
* 4 oo noqo 
*l$eec( F 
*mlzig 

*9'U, PI *gd£-cut 
*dub 
*KLLz M 
*1iiad < Lg M 
*maA 


saliva 

salt 

sand 

sandal 

satiated, to be 
say, to 
scratch, to 
see, to 
seize, to 
sell, to 

send somebody, to 
seven 
sew, to 
shake, to 

shake (part of the body) , 

she 

sheep 

sheep and goats 
sheep and goats, young 
shield 
shoe, sandal 


*hanz'u$ F 
* c uAuu.bo F 
*haann- F 
see ’shoe 1 
*c ('e/uuj 
*igh 
*Koq 

*aA g/ 'anga. 

*q'ab-d 

* 9 <vt; cf. ’buy’ 

* 'eAig/’&iga. 

*tVzzoba. 

*tol 
*kuK 
to *luixl 
*ic.z 

cf. 'ewe 1 ; 'goats and sheep' 

*ad(L M 

*maqaZ 

*gaac.aam M 

*kob, PI *kob-o F/M 
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shoot, to 

short 

shoulder 

shoulderblade 

show, to 

shut, to 

sick, to be 

sign cut into skin 

sing, to 

sister 

sit, to 

six 

skin of camels and men 
slap, to 
sleep, to 
sleep long, to 
small 

smell, odor 
smell, to (tr.) 
smoke 
snake 

snake, poisonous spec. 

snore, to 

soil 

soup 

spear 

spell, to cast 
spies, group of 
spit, to 

spring (of water) 
stand up, to 
star 

star, bright 

steal, to 

stick 

stomach 

stone 

strength 


*gcu.n/g 'cu.na. 

*gaaban 
*baAba/L M 

*g ’a/iab, PI *gaA.b-o M/M 
*tiu> 

*Ud, 

*buk-± 

*mbcui M 
*duA 

*iml’dal F 

*{cu(4lSo 

*UE 

*gog, PI *gog-ag M 

*daAbaH 

*t>e.e.Ko 

*kund 

*ua F 

*ua--L; *ua-4o 
* um M 
see 'viper' 

*bahat F 
*HuuaZ 
*haaAA~ F 
*j (uut M 
*iMAan M 
see 'curse' 

*duul 

*tu{, 

*Zt F; cf. 'eye' 

*ka c 

*tUzz- F 
*bakaal 
*ti icut 

*ul, PI *ul-0 F/M 
* c al'ool, PI * c aZoo&-o 
*dagaH, PI * dag aft M/F 
*Koog M 


F/M 
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suck (from breast) , to 

suckle, to 

sugar 

sun 

sweet 

sweel, to 

swim, to 

tail 

take, to 
take out, to 
tall 

taste, to 
tear (of eye) 
tell, to 
ten 

termite 

test, to 

their (poss.) 

they 

thief 

thin 

thing 

thirst 

three 

throat 

throw, to 

thunder, clap of 

tick (parasite) 

tie, to 

time 

time, occasion 

today 

tongue 

tooth 

tortoise 

touch, to 


*ndug 
* ruing -Z 
*-ionkoA F 
*oruwK F 
*ma c aan 
*baJWi 
*dammaaJL 

*dcub 

*qaat 

*bZK-Z 

*c(eeA, PI *dpi-dg.&A 
*dad^amZ 

*Um, PI *Um- ’6 F/M 

*ceek 

*Zomm 'an 

*aboon M 

see ' try ' 

*-ooci_ 

*Zeo 

*K'at-td; *tuuk-Z 

*d,u.uban 

*u)aati M 

*iuug F 

*i>Zzzah 

*hangu/u. M 

*tULUl 

*g 'ugd c M 
*c itim F 
*Ku(_ 

*ia c ad F 
*ko£ M 
*maan-td 
* c a/iAab M 

*Uh-, PI *Uk-o M/M 
*cbiim, PI *cUZm-am M/M 
*daaA 
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trap (n) 

trap, to set a 

tree 

tribe 

truth 

try, test, to 
twin 

twist, to 
two 

uncover, to 
understand, know, to 
understand, to 
unripe 
urinate, to 
urine 

uterus, womb of animals 
vein 

viper spec, 
voice 

wait, to 

wake up, to 

walk, to 

want, like, to 

war 

warmth 

water 

we (incl.) 

wealth 

weight 

well (of water) 

whistle, to 

white 

wide 

wind 

wind up, to 


*dabZn 

*dab 

*gelz, PI *gel z- '6 M/M 
*qoolo F 
*num F 
*z el 

*m<mtaan, PI *manlaan-o 

*iooh 

*lmma. 

* field 
*kai 
*gaA-o 
* z ald(L 
*kacuti 
*k'ciatl F 

*fumal, PI *Almal-yo 

*fulzUz) M; cf. 'root' 
*a.bee, 4- F 

* c oz, PI * c oz-az M/M 
*Mig 

*k'Z c Z/k'Z e Zad 
* 60 c 0 
*doovi 
* e ol M 
see 'heat' 

*bfce(o) M 
*Znno 
*Kool- M 

* c uZ'i i; cf. 'heavy' 

* tafia . 4 
*fioodl 
**ad 
*baZhxc {- 
*ha.fiaA M 
*dub 
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woman 

woman, barren 
womb 

wood, firewood 
yawn, to 
year 
yes 

yesterday 
you (Sg) 
you (PI) 
your (Sg poss.) 
your (PI poss.) 


**abaA, PI * 3 ab/LO- F 
*maK'an F 
see 'uterus' 

*q 'oaZ M 

*ham-haam-6-o 

*guu :> M 

*haa 

*e.e£e.i 

*att; at 

*atln 

*-aEa 

*-tina 
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